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HOWES, BABCOCK & EWELL, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Eureka Receiving and Warehouse Separators, 
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“COCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MANUPACTURERS OO 


HART, BRADLEY & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON AND PAPER 


FLOUR SACKS 


Branded to Order. 
a 


ALL 
SIZES OF 


EXPORT 


Burtare Sacks, 
TWINES, Etc. 
160 & 162 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Different Sizes Built 


‘ Kurth s Patent Improved Gockle Separator. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES, 


Also built in combination with 


“Richardson s Dustless Oat Separator.|""se* BAUMANN & LOTZ, — xtct titin. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF Rooms 57 & 59 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, 
Beardslee’s Patent Grain Cleaner, ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, 
_Whien will clean the wheat to suit any purpose, for Elevators or Warehouses, , For the Erection of 
4 LOW PRICES FOR EXCELLENT MACHINES. GRAIN HLEVATORS. 
_ Address us for Illustrated Catalogue and Circulars. Refer to ARMOUR, DOLE & CO., Chicago, MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., Chicago, 


' Manufacturers of Perforated Metals for all purposes. Sold at Lowest Prices. Cc. R. I, & P. R. R. CO., Chicago. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
NOTICE 3} © 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps. 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute in- 
tringers of following Toe Patent on Grain Dumps : 

One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1868, No. 88,005. Re- 
issued December 20, 1870, No. 4,212, for Improvement in Wagon and 
Car Unloading Apparatus. 

One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, October 20, 1868, No. 83,288, 
for Improved Dumping Platform. 

One granted to Benjamin Walton, November 23, 1869, No. 97,252, 
for Improved Dumping Machine, and 2 

One granted Wm. M. Hall, September 6, 1870, No. 107,040, for im- 
provement in Grain Dumps, and that all persons or parties manufac- 
turing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above 
described Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and 
take license in accordance with the usual terms, if they desire to con- 
tinue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be taken to 
enforce said Patents against all infringers. 

Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and 
for settlement for past infringements should be addressed to J. M. Har- 
per, El Paso, Ill. 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J.T. MOULTON. 


MANUFACTURERS, |. T. MOULTON & So: 


We are prepared to write your fe GRAIN ELEVATOR ae Mth e 


Descriptive Circulars, Catalogues & Pamphlets 


ee cw, Architects, Contractors and Builders, 


GSUARANTEEIN G SATISFACTION, 


or no charge. Your orders for Printing, Engraving and Electrotyping will — OFFICE: —— < : 
receive our personal and prompt attention. Address é . 
G. B. DOUGLAS, Manager, Wo. S2 Metropolitan Blocik, 
39 South Halsted Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 5 CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
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Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, — = and gives. 


Elevator Cups, Shellers, Porta- 
ble Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Seales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and 
Belting. 
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N. ¥. Belting and Packing Co,s Rubber Belting, Packing, Hose, etc., Best Goods and Lhowest Prices. 
J.B. Hoyt & Co.’s Pure Oak Belting. = : ; Rites. 
Also Agents for Ww Oe F = . a0 
e purchase Jute in Calcutta, India, spin and weave 
Patent Woven Cotton Belting. “ f » EP be 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


No.5. 1 ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


THE ERIE ELEVATOR AT JERSEY CITY. | 2,000 to 6,000 bushels each capacity, and upon the out- 


side are 60 shipping bins, which can also, if needed, be 


In no department of the grain trade is the value of re-| used for storage. 


cent improvements in machinery more apparent or more 
extensively utilized than in the construction of the large 
elevators at our great commercial centers. The demands 
of the market are, under the wisest manipulation, ex- 
tremely unequal and difficult to calculate.. At times it 
may be required to store grain in immense quantities 


There are two railway tracks running through the 
building, between which and at equal distances are ten 
elevators for receiving grain. Connected with each ele- 


vator is a Kirby Steam Shovel—a new invention, con- 
sisting of a leg with an endless chain working within, 
which engages with a shoe that travels up one side of the 


water is sufficient to permit the largest vessels of the 
New York harbor to load alongside the elevator. On 
top of bins and connected with a cleaner are five short 
legs extending to the top floor, used for mixing and 
transferring grain from one end of the elevator to the 
other. 

There are two lines of shafting running the full length 
of the building for driving elevators, which can be run 
together or separately. Each elevator is driven inde- 


and for a considerable 


== pendently with a Frisby 


period; again the market 


demands may be urgent, 


Friction Clutch, and can 
be thrown on or off at 


and require the most ex- 


peditious handling of large 


amounts of grain which 


no reserve of human en. - 


ergy alone could meet. 
Aside from this, the in- 
terests of dealers and ship- 
-pers in the sharp contests 
of competing markets re- 
quire the utmost care as to 
cleanliness in handling 
this grain and in keeping 
absolutely distinct the diff- 
erent grades, especially 
those which have the rec- 


ognition and confidence of 
prominent and widely 
separated trade centers at 
home and abroad. These 
facts are fully exemplified 
in the construction and 


will of operator without 
change of speed. Power 
is supplied by two beam 
engines built by Christie 
& De Graff, of Detroit, 
Mich., of 500-horse power 
each, with a Bulkly Con- 
denser attached, and so 
arranged that either en- 
gine can do all the work 
or work separately. Steam 
is supplied by four 125- 
horse power Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers, There are 
two large fire pumps, one 
of which is in constant 
.operation, throwing a 
stream of water through a 


four-inch copper pipe 
running the full length of 
the building, to the top, 


machinery of the elevator. 


with a two-inch opening 


~ we have selected to illus- 


trate in our present issue. 


every twelve fect, and hose 


attached ready for instant 


The Erie Elevator is sit- 
uated in Jersey City at the 
terminus of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, 
on a slip of water connected with the North River, near 
the Chamber street ferry landing. It was erected in 
1879 by the late Jesse Hoyt, under the architectural su- 
pervision of 8. R. Kirby. The building is 360 feet in 
length, 90 feet in breadth, with a height of 156 feet, and 
its possible storage capacity is about 2,000,000 bushels. 
The foundation consists of 6,000 piles driven ten feet into 
the ground and cut off two feet below dead water level. 

-The whole is covered with a grillage of Georgia pine 
lumber laid in three courses two feet thick. This forms 
a foundation for the piers, which rise froma base of nine 
feet to a width of three feet at top, upon which are 
placed the posts that support the bins. There are on the 
inside of the building 450 storage bins, ranging from 


use in case of fire. This 


THE E ELEVATOR, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


the shoe is a counter weight and rope, and at the other 
is arope that is attached to the shovel, which is taken 
into the car and drawn to the door by means of steam 
power. A car can be unloaded in from five to seven 
minutes, making five shovelfuls per minute. After be- 
ing unloaded and conveyed to. the top of elevator, the 
grain ig poured into a garner connected with a scale on 
the floor below. From these hoppers, twenty in number, 
each of the capacity of a carload, the grain is run into 
the storage or shipping bins. 3 

On the same line with the receiving elevators are ten 
shipping elevators for conveying grain from the storage 
bins to ships and steamers, each one being supplied with 
garner and scale similar to the receivers. The depth of 


elevator can receive 400 


|leg and then drops back to the bottom. At one end of|cars of grain per day, and can ship an equal amount. 


pvetine & Annan are the managers, and H. N. Hop- 
kins superintendent. 


The farmers of the old world are to be commiserated 
upon the situation in which they are placed. Upon 
them fall the burdens growing out of the standing 
armies, aggregating five millions of men, and all the ac- 
companiments of vast military camps, to which must be 
added the enormous expense of supporting a swarming 
aristocracy and the “pomp and pride and circumstance” 
of royalty. Here they do not stagger under such 
onerous burdens, and the wonder is not that they are 
coming to our shores in such great numbers every 
month, but that more have not come. ; 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


THE RACINE SEPARATOR AND GRADER. 


The productive power of our immense tracts of new 
lands, and the stimulus they give to an inflow of immi- 
eration of the bone and sinew of the agricultural classes of 
Europe; as well as the largeness of our new wheat crop 
seeking the best foreign markets, makes important every 
element of the question: How shall we give our product 
such supreme value as to make it profitable to us in a 
competition with an overflowing market? Quantity is 
far from being the main object to be at 
tained; the quality is, as milling expe- 
rience has shown, far the ‘most impor- 
tant matter, and in the great and rapid 
improvements in modern milling ma- 
chinery, not only become much more so, 


The manufacture of the Racine Separator and Grader 
is a specialty with Messrs. Johnson & Field, and their 
shops are replete with everything necessary to carry on 
the business on the large scale which the requirements 
of their large trade demands. They pride themselves 


on giving close and prompt attention to the special needs 
of their customers and are glad to send one of their ma. 
chines on trial to intending purchasers, thus showing 
their confidence in its adaptability to the wants of- the 
classes for whom it is specially designed. Parties who 


but has discovered elements of worth, 


in wheat formerly almost discarded and 


rated low in the markets, which have 


raised them to the highest position in 
flour manufacture, and the traffic of the 
world. 

But one of the most important factors 
in this problem of values is the condi- 
tion of the grain as to cleanliness, and 
the most valuable additions to the ma- 
chinery for handling the grain are the 
various cleaning apparatuses, not only 
for the miller’s immediate use in grind- 
ing, but in preparing the product for 
market. Shippers know that while 
plumpness and weight are of the utmost 


ception of one year, the excess of importation has been 
large and increasing. A partial account of the recent 
increase lies in six successive years of bad crops, that of 
1879 noi attaining half an average yield. With the ex- 
ception of 1874, the annual yield of the United King- 
dom has been much below the average since 1870. 

A remarkable feature in this history is that the prices 
at which this deficiency is supplied have been steadily de- 
creasing, and the rates are now cheap. Not many years 
ago, the deficiencies of the European crops three years 
since would have produced famine prices. 
This occurred in 1847, when the price 
of wheat in England reached $3.10 per 
bushel, an advance of 127 per cent., caus- 
ing great distress. The average price of 
wheat then in 1861 was $1.66 per bushel, 
as compased with $1.40 in 1870, and 
$1.33 in 1880; that is, there has been a 
decline of one-fifth in the price of bread- 
stuffs in Great Britain, after one of the 
worst of harvests, during the past twenty 
years. This is mainly due to the pro- 
lific harvests of America, with the im- 
mense increase in the facilities for inter- 
state and international commerce, until 
the vast distances between the producer 
and his market are nearly annihilated, 
and the farmer and consumer almost 
clasp hands as neighbors. We may ap- 
propriately add, what seems almost par- 
adoxical, the American farmer is at the 
same time receiving a better price for 


his products; and, which to him is of 


importance, cleanliness, and freedom 


from impurities, are of equal value in 


amore importnce, not ‘in trade,” credit 
ans ’ ? 


determining higher grades. Nos. 1 and 


“wild cat” or “red dog,” but in money 


2 must be clean, or however plump and 
excellent the sample of wheat inspected, 
it will be graded No. 8 or “ Rejected.” Many thousands 
of bushels of wheat which, with attention to this matter, 
might have been graded in the higher numbers, have 
been thus placed in the lower grades, at the loss of tens 
of thousands of dollars., Such. is the statement which 
comes from the grain centers, and from shippers who 
have found it to their interest to invest largely in grain 
cleaning machinery, to remove impurities which would 
lower the grade, or by fermentation or otherwise injure 
the grain in transit. Country dealers and farmers 
might, by judicious investments in this direction raise 
the grades of their products, in- 
creasing the profits of their labor 
and trade. To such parties the 
RACINE SEPARATOR AND GRADER, 
made by Messrs.JoHNSON & FIELD, 
of Racine, Wis., is offered by the 
manufacturers with the full confi- 
dence that it will be found to meet 
their wants in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

This machine, two illustrations of 
which appear on this page, is con_ 
structed very strongly of thoroughly 
seasoned lumber and all the mate- 
rials are of the best quality. It runs 
very lightly and can be operated by 
hand, horse, water or steam power. 
Each machine is supplied with two 
eccentrics and rods, one on each 
side—an arrangement which affords 
a protection in case of accident, as 
the machine can be run by one or 
both eccentrics. The irons are very 
strong, of superior finish, and are 


THE RACINE SEPARATOR AND GRADER, FRONT VIEW. 


desire to obtain fuller information respecting this ma- 
chine as well as testimonials and prices, should address 
Messrs. Jonnson & Finip, Racine, Wis., who will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with all who need 
such a device as the one described above. 


BRITISH IMPORTATIONS OF WHEAT. 


The history of the wheat trade of Great Britain during 
the past fifty years is full of interest and instruction to us, 
as well as to her own people, owing to the interdependen- 


ATT 


whose value is recognized in all the 
world’s centers of trade. 

The relation of the English Corn Laws and their 
repeal, to prices, is of large import in this fifty years’ 
history. The tariff on wheat importation previous to 
April, 1842, was on a sliding scale. When the price 
reached in 150 market towns $2.20 per bushel, the duty 
was put at its minimum, three cents per bushel, rising 
inversely with the decline, so that when it was quoted at 
$1.99, the duty was 75 cents per bushel. After this each 
decrease in price was followed by an equal increase of 
duty, until wheat imported at about $1.30 per bushel 
paid 100 per cent, duty. This was Great Britain’s agri- 

cultural protection! Bitter complaints 
came from the masses of consumers, 
and sliding-scale modifications oc- 
curred—mere placebos. The Anti 
Corn Law League, organized at Man- 
chester in 1838, sent out its lecturers 
and scattered its’\pamphlets; deficient 
_ crops and potato famines in Ireland, 
followed by the enormous price al- 
ready mentioned, in 1847 of $3.10 
per bushel, acomplished the work of 
repeal, and from Feb. 1, 1849 when 
the Act of 1846 went into operation, 
only the nominal duty of three cents — 
per bushel was retained. Increase 
of importations, varying with the 


character of the home crops, and 
added to, perhaps, by the increased 
use of better bread by the laboring 
classes, has gone on, accompanied by 
a decrease of price, which at the 
close of 1851 was the lowest of the 


a 


half century, $1.06 per bushel. The 
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highest prices reached since then 


() 


arranged; 80) a6 f0 economize the 


were $2.50 per bushel in the years of 


strain aud wear upon them. The 
machines are adapted to the clean. 
ing of wheat, oats, barley, corn, timothy, clover, flax, 
castor beans, hemp, rice, coffee and all sorts of grass 
seeds. The No. 2 separator is also arranged for the 
grading of wheat, being supplied with a grader and side 
spout. Warehousemen can effect a very great saving by 
using the separator to clean their screenings, and many 
who are operating the machine use it for this purpose. 

One point of special interest to those who handle flax 
seed is a new attachment which the manufacturers have 
arranged for flax cleaning and with which they guaran- 
tee perfect work. They also have seed attachments for 
timothy and clover, in which all the necessary sieves and 
screens,are arranged ready for use, thus saving the opera- 
tor a grevt deal of time and experimenting. 


THE RACINE SEPARATOR AND GRADER, REAR VIEW. 


cy of the commerce of the two nations, and its rapidly in- 
creasing importance. Half a century ago Great Britain’s 
home growth of wheat was inadequate to her wants, and 
required an annual importation of about 7,500,000 bu., or 
19.2 pounds per capita; her population then numbering 
24,500,000. With a population of 34,000,000, her average 
annual imports for the years 1877—81 were about 125,- 
000,000, or 220.6 pounds per capita, “A dangerous de- 
pendence,” as her journalists assert, on the other wheat 
producing countries for her food supply. During the 
eighteenth century, up to 1792, her exports of grain 
exceeded her imports, in the middle of the century be- 
ing about 8,000,000 bushels per annum, which was 
seldom exceeded, But from this time on, with the ex- 


1854-5, and in 1868 and 1877 respec 
tively, $2.18 and $2.05 per bushel. 
Since the latter year, with crop failures at home and 
abroad, vast importations, foreign wars and the Irish 
question, except momentarily in a speculative crisis, the 
price of wheat in Great Britain has not exceeded about 
$1.50 per bushel, The prices given are approxima. 
tions in the relative value of the gold of the two coun- 
ries, without exohange. 

The sources from which these imports have been ah. 
tained, present a large field of inquiry. Russia has long 
been one of the principal sources of supply, but her 
relative importance has declined. In 1867 she sent to 
the United Kingdom 14,025,000, hundred weight of 
wheat, in 1872 the amount was 17,855, while the average 
of 1880-81 was only about 3,500,000 hundred weight of 
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wheat, in 1872 the amount was 17,855,000, while the 
average of 1880-81 was only about 3,500,000 hundred 
weight. The North American Colonies have for many 
years furnished large but variable supplies. In 1867 
from this source 683,000 hundredweight was received. 
The maximum of the period of our study was 4,781,000 
hundredweight in 1879; while the average of the years 
1880-1 was about 3,300,000 hundredweight of wheat. It 
is only since the opening of the Suez Canal that the. 
wheat imports from India and Australia have been of 
any importance, but they are now entering as factors of 
increasing value in the British grain trade, and India 
last year more than doubled her shipments of wheat of 
the previous year. But the hlghest position by far in 
the supply of wheat to Great Britain is that of our own 
country. Thirty years ago the whole amount of wheat 
exported from the United States was only about 800,000,- 
000 bushels; in 1880 it had reached the amount of 152,800,- 
bushels, or 190 times the total quantity supplied to its 
customers in 1850. While this period includes our great 
civil war and all its destructive ravages, it was also the 
period of development of our vast railroad systems, and, 
improved facilities for ocean transportation, and in 
which ‘villages like Chicago, then almost unknown, 
have become grand commercial centers, ranking with 
the great cities of the Old world in their trafic and in- 
dustrial enterprise. In the above statement flour has 
been included, allowing the English estimate of the 
rates of one and one-fourth in grain for each unit of 
flour. On this basis, the amount of flour imported by 
Great Britain in 1867, was about 1,900,000 barrels, which 
had increased in 1880 to about 5,570,000 barrels. 


THE ERIE CANAL. 


When De Witt Clinton saw the completion of the 
Erie Canal he undoubtedly believed that the State of 
New York was provided with transportation facilities 
for all time. There was the West undeveloped but rich 
in promise, prepared to send her produce over the great 
lakes and land it upon the borders of the Empire State. 
The broad Hudson, navigable for over 150 miles, and 
emptying its waters into the ocean, afforded it a partial 
‘means of connection, but there was a “missing link,” 
and this was supplied by the construction of the Erie 
Canal, 350 miles in length, and forming with the Hud. 
son a continuous line of water ways from 
the lakes to the Atlantic. . 

The demonstration which signalized the 
opening of the canal was arranged ona scale 
of magnificence not equaled at the inaugura . 
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THE HARRISON GRAIN CONVEYOR. 


Since the introduction of machinery to take the place 
of hard labor in handling grain, the chief effort of trans- 
portation companies, elevator and mill men has been to 
secure some apparatus that could be profitably used in 
loading, unloading and conveying grain in and out of 
warehouses, vessels and cars rapidly and without mix- 
ing, To supply this want inventors have expended a 
vast amount of study and experiment, with varying suc- 


Fié. 1. DIAMOND SHAPE PUSH PLATE. 
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FIG. 2. PATENT LINK FOR HOLDING "PUSH PLATES AND 
CONNECTING CHAIN. 


SECTION OF TROUGH WITH CHAIN AND PUSH 
PLATES IN POSITION. 


Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. SPROCKET WHEEL AND CHAIN, 


tion of the various projects, which soon fol- 


lowed. In fact, the construction of this work 


at that day was no easy task, and its compl- 


etion might well beregarded as a triumph of 


engineering skill. As early as 1800, the idea 
of conveying the waters of Lake Erie to the 


fH | | 


Hudson by means of a canal was conceived. 


It was eight years later, however, before the 
survey of the proposed route was made, The 
radical character of the enterprise, the amount 
of money in- volved, and the advent of the 
war in 1811, were obstacles in the path of pro- 
gress in this direction which delayed the 
actual work until 1817, and it was not until 
1825 that the canal was finished. Its influ. 
ence on the commerce of New York State 
and city was immediate and pronounced 
Much trafic, which would otherwise have 


sought a seabord outlet by some more north- 


ern or southern route, was diverted across the Empire, 
State, and holped to swell the growing imports of 
Gotham. Canals were in favor; and when the plan of 
building a railroad from Albany to Boston was first 
mooted, many believed that is would be wiser,to connect 
these two points by a canal. : 


An average crop does not suffice for the wants of Ger-- 
many, and the actual crop is slightly below the average. 
Prussia, for instance, has produced 1,826,000 tons of 
wheat (a ton.equal 1,000 kilogrammes). The consump- 
tion of Germany is above 2,414,398 tons. Prussia has 
produced 5,012,800 tons of rye; the consumption of Ger- 
many is above 6,078,246 tons. Prussia has harvested 
993,400 tons of barley; Germany consumes above 2,252, 
082 tons, which was used up during the year ending 
Tune 30, 1882, The supply of wheat and rye in Prussia 
is 7 2-5 bushels per head. The deficiency will be cov- 
ered by imports. 
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, article ig dropped, the patentees assure us, while passing 
over valves or openings for discharge, thus of necessity 
doing absolutely clean work, neither permitting any mix- 
ing nor carrying grain past the point of delivery—an objec 
tion which has been urged against some other conveyors. 

The leading feature of this conveyor, which is covered 
by patent, is that the trough through which the grain 
passes has its lowest point in the center of the cross-sec- 
tion, and the grain, which by its gravity naturally falls to 
the lowest point or center of bottom of the trough, is 
swept out by the push plates. The natural drift of the 
moving grain being towards the center or lowest point of 
the trough, with the chain raised above and clear of con- 
tact with the bottom, allows the trough to be worn per- 
fectly smooth by the push plates, and there is no forma- 
tion of ruts and grooves for the lodgment of grain, as in 
the case of flat bottom conveyors. Thus, with troughs 
at all times clean, the patentees claim that actual prac- 
tice demonstrates that one kind of grain can follow an- 
other in rapid succession in their conveyor without loss 
of time in stopping machinery to clean out the troughs 
to avoid mixing grades or varieties of grain. 

The conveyoy being made of wrought metal possesses 
the strength necessary to adapt it to use in conveying 
long distances, or in moving mineral or any heavy sub- 
stances, and allowing such obstacles as bolts, nuts and 
stones, so often found in loads of grain, to pass through 
without any injurious defects. Besides, it is not injur- 
ed by exposure to the weather, and may be worked out 
of doors, requiring no boxing for transportation and not 
liable to be damaged. Being operated throughout its 
length simultaneously, it will both transfer to and from 
a warehouse, cars or vessels, different kinds of grain at 
the same time. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co. did not put this conveyor 
on the market until it had received the commendation of 
expert engineers and millwrights, and had beeen sub- 
jected to a severe and practical test of over a year’s use 
in the Transfer Elevator of the B. & N. W.R. R. Co., at 
Burlington, Iowa. We have been shown a letter from 
John T. Gerry, superintendent of that road, speaking in . 
the very highest terms of the work of the Harrison Con- 
veyor, as well as letters from other users, including one 
of the largest malting firms in the country, Messrs. Chas. 
§. Epps & Co., of Chicago. It has also recently been 
put into several Western elevators, by C. A. 
Bamber, mill architect, and we are told that 
in all cases it has given entire satisfaction 
q| from its clean work and the little power re- 
quired torun it. The company are sparing no 
| expense in having their conveyor built in the 
(| the most substantial manner and are placing 
| them before the public through some of our 
leading mill furnishers, among whom we may 
name Messrs. Chas. Kaestner & Co., of Chi- 
cago, Kerfoot Bros., Des Moines, Iowa, B. F 


i" Gump, Chicago, Murray Iron Works, Bur- 


F \4 HY 


lington, Iowa, and C. A. Bamber, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. The favor with which the Harrison 
Conveyor has already been received by our 


grain handlers generally, is very flattering 


N to its intrinsic merits, and justifies the 
prediction of a prosperous career for the 


: wes company. 
ge a e 
: nla y taking advantage of the short crops of 
“Oy 1881, a class of speculators here bought and 
3 Abay [ = controlled our surplus, and put up prices 
Fie. 5. SHOWING, ARRANGEMENT OF CONVEYOR. so high that English dealers could not 
cess. THe Harrison Conveyor Co, of 16 West Lake|take our wheat. They therefore began canvassing 


street, Chicago, have lately put upon the market a com- 
bination of patented devices which are claimed to fill all 
the requirements of the case. 

The inventors are practical mill and grain men, who, 
in the course of a long experience, have tried all sorts of 
conveyors, and who finally, to meet an exigency, con- 
ceived the idea of ‘the metallic diamond-shape push 
plate shown in /%g, 1, which, by their ingenious device 
of a patent link coupling, shown in Fg. 2, is firmly at- 
tached to an endless wrought chain and operated through 
a wooden or composite trough conforming in shape to 
the push plates as shown in 7%. 3, and running at each 
angle over a sprocket wheel as shown in F%g.4, One 
method of application is shown in F%g.5. These push 
plates are detachable, being easily adjusted without the 
aid of skilled workmen, and the construction of the 
chain, push plate and links is such that it is impossible 
for any grains to lodge on either, and consequently every 


every other available source. The high rates enabled 
foreign dealers to gather many million bushels in India, 
and to not only glean large quantities from ‘localities 
hitherto considered inaccessible, but also to make drafts 
upon the “reserves” usually stored there against tempo- 
rary drouths, or occasionally short crops frem other 
causes. These supplies were brought from remote 
points, not only in India, but in Australia, and else- 
where, and laid down in Great Britain at lower rates 
than they could be taken from the grasp of these specu- 
lators who held our American exportable stocks, even 
when ocean freights amounted to only a very few cents 
per bushel. The result is, that all these foreign lands 
have been stimulated to very greatly enlarge their wheat 
production, and with cheaper labor to offset the longer 
carriage, they will hereafter supply a very large per- 
centage of the breadstuffs which would otherwise be 
taken from this country. 
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MAKING A GRAIN MARKET. 


Free traders insist that “the price of our agricultural 
products is fixed abroad.” Sometimes this is true and 
sometimes not. When foreign nations raise all the grain 
crop they need for their own wants, the price of Ameri- 
can grain is fixed by our own supply and demand. 
When foreign nations have very large food wants which 
they cannot supply and our own crop is short, the grain 
price is fixed in this country, and not by foreigners. 
When the foreign demand is less than the surplus of the 
world, and our surplus is large, then foreigners regulate 
the price. 

Clearly it is to the interest of American farmers that 
grain prices shall be fixed here rather than in Europe. 
The countries in Europe which most frequently fall 
short of grain have many markets to draw from. In 
many of these markets the price of labor is not one- 
quarter of the price in this country. Hence their grains 
cost producers less and can be sold less. So far we have 
been able to compete with these cheap grain producers 
by reason of our superior advantages in carrying freight 
across the ocean. But as Russian, Roumania and all the 
grain belt of eastern Europe becomes cobwebbed with 
railroads and is brought into closer connection with the 
west, these advantages are disappearing. 

Wheat at Odessa has been sold for 48 to 54 cents per 
bushel when it brought 90 to 94 cents at New York. And 
the time is rapidly approaching when the American 
farmer will be unable to sell a bushel of wheat in Eng- 
land unless he can deliver it there at 85 to 90 cents a 
bushel. Grain competition from -the cheap labor of 
Egypt and eastern Europe will fix these prices. With 
grain at 80 or 90 cents in England, the Michigan farmer 
who depends en that market can not receive a greater 
price than 60 or 70 cents for his wheat, and a farmer in 
Iowa about 40 or 50 cents. To this condition our farm- 
ers must be brought by dependence on a foreign market. 
This can only be avoided by creating 4 home market, 
which will fix grain prices here instead of allowing 
them to be fixed by cheap labor in Europe. And this 
home market can only be created by multiplying fac- 
tories and home consumers. 


ST. LOUIS AS A GRAIN MARKET. 


The annual report of the Bureau of Statistics, now in 
course of publication, reviews the condition and pros 
pects of the grain trade from the standpoint of St. Louis. 
The influence of the Mississippi River and its improve- 
ment is specially noted as stimulating an active compe- 
tition with Chicago for the Northwestern traffic, and with 
New Orleans for that of the Southwest; and it is asserted 
that she can successfully compete with the former to the 
extent of her capital. Referring to this statement, the 
St. Louis Grain Review presents an array of facts as to 
the area covered by the trade influence of that city. Con- 
sidering one-half the distance to Chicago, about 182 
miles, as the radius of the circle of this influence, which 
is divided by the Mississippi into two portions, we have 
a section of immense value in agricultural productive- 
ness, and commercial facilities both by navigable rivers 
and railroads. The Illinois portion contains the whole 
or parts of 61 counties covering an area of about 30,000 
square miles, with a population which has increased 14 
per cent. in the last ten years. The cereal productions in 
this region in 1880 were of corn 141,476,718 bushels, out 
of about 326,000,000 bushels for the whole State, and of 
wheat about 43,000,000, out of 51,000,000 bushels for the 
State, while of oats and rye the production of this sec- 
tion was over 19,000,000 bushels. 

The Missouri section contains 45 counties with about 
26,000 square miles, and a population of nearly 1,000,000, 
an increase of 16 per cent. in ten years. The cereal pro- 
ductions of this section were about 11,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 49,500,000 bushels of corn, and about 6,000,000 
bushels of oats and rye. The whole circle, with an area 
about one-half of Great Britain and Ireland and a popu- 
lation of 2,285,000, has an annual production of over 
270,000,000 bushels of grain, of which more than 58,- 
000,000 are wheat and 191,000,000 bushels corn. 

The aggregate warehouse and elevator capacity of St. 
Louis is nearly 11,000,000 bushels. The total receipts of all 
grains during 1881 were 51,784,403 bushels, of which 
about 6,000,000 were by river (all directions) and 3,000,000 
by wagon. The total shipments of grain were about 
20,000,000 bushels by rail and 19,000,000 by river, of 
which about 11,000,000 were shipped to the East, about 
28,000,000 South and Southeast, and the remainder 


North, West-and Southwest. The amounts received and 
shipped by some of the more important railroads are 
stated as follows: Chicago & Alton, about 6,400,000 
bushels received and 2,500,000 shipped; Missouri Pa 
cific, some 8,000,000 bushels received and 370,000 
shipped; St. Louis & San Francisco, about 8,000,000 
received; St. Louis, Wabash & Pacific received about 
11,400,000 bushels, and about 1,700,000 shipped ; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy received about 7,000,000 bushels. 
The river movement of grain had advanced from. 14,- 
600,000 bushels in 1870-1 to 25,500,000 in 1880-1. St. 
Louis is credited with 318 vessels, with an aggregate 
representing over 180,000 tons. This includes the tow- 
boats and barges of the various transportation com- 
panies, which average a monthly barge transportation of 
4,000,000 bushels of grain. These lines. have stationery 
and floating elevators at Cairo, Belmont and New Orleans: 


GRADES OF OATS IN NEW YORK. 


The Nae York Produce Exchange has recently issued 
the following schedule of grades in oats: Extra white 
oats shall be bright, sound, reasonably clean and free 
from other grain, weighing not less than thirty-two 
pounds to the measured bushel. No. 1 white oats shall 
be bright, sound, reasonably clean and free from other 
grain, weighing not less than thirty-one pounds to the 
measured bushel. No.2 white oats shall be seven-eights 
white and equal to No. 2 oats in all other respects, 
weighing not less than twenty-eight pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel. No. 8 white oats shall be mainly white, 
sound, reasonably clean and reasonably free from other 
grain, weighing not less than twenty-five pounds to the 
measured bushel. No. 1 oats shall be bright, sound, 
reasonably clean and free from other grain, weighing not 
less than thirty-one pounds to the measured bushel. No. 
2 oats shall be reasonably sound, reasonably clean and 
reasonably free from other grain, weighing twenty-eight 
pounds and over to the measured bushel. No. 3 oats— 


all merchantable oats unfit for any of the above grades. 


shall be graded No. 3. Rejected oats—all oats damp, 
unsound, dirty, or for any other cause unfit for No. 3, 
shall be graded rejected. The grades of winter wheat 
were ordered to be the same as those of last year. 


HEATED GRAIN IN NEW ORLEANS AND 
: EUROPE. 


A St. Louis paper of Oct. 24 says: A sailing vessel 
named the Archduke Rudolf, shipped from Baltimore 
and bonded with wheat, lately arrived in Dunquerque, 
France, in a heated and burning condition. The experts 
nominated by the courts, who examined this wheat, tes- 
tified that the damage did not result from the sea voyage, 
but was due entirely to the condition of the wheat itself. 
This has frightened the French and English importers, 
and one of the leading exporters in this market received 
to-day a cable from Paris not to ship any wheat by sail- 
ing vessels via New Orleans. And these correspondents 
gave him also order to buy steamer cargoes of No. 2 
mixed corn, shipments for February and March at 50 
cents free on-board at New Orleans, but with this pro- 
viso, only if the shipper guarantee the sound arrival of 
the corn in Europe. This European house was forced to 
take this precaution, as it had heard of the arrival of 
several barges of wheat at New Orleans in a heated con- 
dition. This importer stated that St. Louis inspectors 
must be very careful in passing the new corn, as if a sin- 
gle barge-load should arrive in New Orleans or a cargo in 
Europe that was out of condition, undoubtedly it would 
have a most injurious, even if not ruinous, effect upon 
our export trade. 


POSSIBLE INCREASE OF A GRAIN OF 
WHEAT. 


Ifsays a German writer, we reckon that a single 
grain of wheat produces 50 grains, and that these fifty 
will each produce 50 grains more and so on, we find— 


Grains. 
In, the second yearsee 8 oe 2,500 
In the third yerteen-2e-~ o-oo 125,000 
inthe sixth’ yeanse- fesse s- seca cee 15,625,000,000 
In the twelfth year..-.-.-...-------- 244,140,625,000,000 


The third year’s crop would give 300 men one meal, 
leaving enough bran to feed eight pigs for one day. The 
produce of a single grain in the twelfth year would suf- 
fice to supply all the inhabitants of the earth with food 
during their lifetime. 


NATIONAL HARVEST REPORT. 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington re- 
ports that the average yield of oats will be somewhat 
higher than that of last year or in 1879, and the product 
will be nearly as large as that of wheat, probably about 
418,000,000 bushels. The average yield of rye is 14 7-10 
bushels, making a crop of 20,000,000 bushels. The indi- 
cated average yield of barley is 23 bushels per acre, ag- 
gregating 45,000,000 bushels. California, New York and 
Wisconsin, together produce more than half, or 27,000,- 
000 bushels. The product in 1879 was 44,000,000. The 
prospect for buckwheat is good for a nearly average pro- 
duct, 11,000,000 to 12:000,000 bushels. The general aver- 

age of the conditiun of potatoes is 81. The returns 
indicate a probable yield of 80 bushels per acre on an 
area of nearly of nearly 2,000,000 acres, 

The yield per acre of corn will be reported in Navede 
ber. The condition averages 81, being very high in the 
South and comparatively low in the States of the largest 
production. In Illinois (with 8 per cent. decrease of 
area) the condition is only 72, in Iowa 70 and in Ohio 
87. These three States produced 40 per cent. of the 
crop of 1879. A careful comparison of changes in area 
and condition indicates an average yield of 25 bushels 
per acre against 28 in 1879 and 18 last year. The aver- 
age of a series of years is between 26 and 27 bushels. 
New England will produce, according to the October 
returns, 7,000,000 to 8,000,000; the Middle States, 82,000,- 
000; the Southern States, 340,000,000; those north of Ten- 
nessee and west of Pennsylvania, 1,250,000,000, an aggre- 
gate of 1,680,000,000. Later returns may slightly reduce 
but cannot materially increase this estimate. 


THE FUTURE CORN DISTRICT IN THE 
SOUTH. 


At this time, when the size and value of our grain 
crop is being so fully appreciated, and™the future prom- 
ises carefully studied, a new interest is attached ta the 
capabilities of the South. A writer in the Petersburg 
Index-Appeal states that there are twenty counties, main- 
ly in the eastern part of North Carolina, with some of 
the adjoiningportion of Virginia, drained by innumer- 
able streams with*swamps and lakelets into the Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds. These waters stretch along 
the coast in length together some 160 miles, and of yva- 
rying width. The richness of the soil of those lands is 
proverbial from the earliest settlements in 1660, The 
Indians living there had abundance, under the rudest 
cultivation. Some of this land has been known to yield 
from 35 to 50 bushels per acre. AJl that is required is 
drainage and proper cultivation to make them among the 
most productive cornlands of the country. The natural 
facilities for transportation are, of course, abundant. 


GRADES OF BARLEY AT LAKE PORTS. 


No, 1 Barley shall be of a-bright, natural color, plump, 
sound, well cleaned, and free from other grain. 

No. 2 shall be sound and reasonable plump, reason- 
able clean and free from other grain, good malting bar- 
ley, but may be slightly stained. 

No. 3 shall comprise barley that is slightly unsound 
or too much stained or shrunken for No. 2, but other. 
wise meet the requirements of that grade. 

No. 4 shall include shrunken and discolored, but 
reasonably sound barley, and fit for malting purposes. 

Rejected includes all barley unsound, unfit for No. 3 
but fit for the warehouse. 


RATES OF ELEVATING AND STORAGE 
AT DULUTH. 


On all grain received the charge for amie iD 
storage will be as follows until further notice: _ 
Elevating cee 20 days’ storage) per ae enes aaa yee 

ct. 


Oi all grain received on and after November ist, 1882, 
the foregoing rates will be charged until four cents per 
bushel has accrued, after which no additional storage 
shall be charged until after June 1st, 1883, i 

The above rates of elevating and storage have. been 
agreed upon by the Union Improvement & are Co. 
and the Lake Superior Elevator Co. 


The most northern place in the world where nye. and and 
oats mature is found in the Swedish proyirce o 

botten, at Kengis, 49 miles north of the Arctic Girele, 
while ‘the northernmost limit of corn cultivation is at 
Muoniovara, 97 miles north of the Arctic Circle. — 
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HISTORY OF THE CONVEYOR. 


The principle upon which the conveyor works was 
known when the “ Archimedian screw ’’ was devised, if 
not before; but how early this principle was applied in 
practical mechanics we would hardly venture to say. 
Nearly a hundred years ago Oliver Evans applied the 
conveyor to the work of flour mills, principally to 
moying flour and bran; and his “ model mill,” shows a 
conveyor carrying wheat which has been unloaded from 
a piratical-looking ship lying alongside the mill. Old 
Oliver’s conveyor consisted of an eight-sided wooden 
shaft set round on each side with small inclined boards 
or flights, operating more like a number of little plows 
than like the modern screw. The conveyor approached 
the screw form as soon as the idea was conceived of 
making the flights of iron. The structure was small 
and slight but sufficiently strong for the purpose re- 
quired, as the shaft was used for light work, such as 
conveying bran and flour. 

Only within the last twelve years has the conveyor 
been used for running grain in quantities. In 1873 was 
invented the plan of grain elevator, which necessitates 
moving grain horizontally. A conveyor was made for 
use in these elevators which was a 
modification and improvement of 
the old-fashioned flour mill con- 
veyor. The size of the wooden 
center was increased, and the flights 
made of wrought iron bent to a 
spiral so as to form a continuous 
flight. But the greatest innovation 
was in the way of supporting the 
conveyor, instead of being held by 
supports in the bottom of the box 
or trough, the shaft was hung from 
above by adjustable brace rods so 
that the bottom of the trough was a 
smooth unobstructed surface. The 
introduction of the hanger marked 
a new era in the use of the con- 
veyor. The manufacturing of the 
grain conveyor was commenced in 
1873 and several thousand feet were 


strip off, if any hard substance gets into the trough the 
flight will bend before it will become detached from the 
pipe. 

In the early days of using conveyors in grain elevators, 
some difficulty was experienced by grain remaining in 
the bottom of the trough and so mixing kinds of grain. 
Various devices were tried for cleaning the trough, the 
only successful way is to adjust the shaft properly in the 
trough, raising and lowering it by means of nuts and 
brace rods, when so adjusted it will clean to a single 
grain. 

The wood-filled conveyor when done, is put into a 
lathe and the edge of the flight is ground off by an 
emery wheel until the edge of the spiral is perfectly 
true. The lengths of conveyor are coupled together by 
a loose gudgeon made of chilled iron. The conveyor is 
made either right hand or left hand, and by reversing 
the motion one line may be made to carry in either 
direction. The lengths are so coupled together that one 


may be taken out and replaced when desired. Repairs 
are very light as new flights can be put on without re- 
boring the pipe. 

The Chase Conveyor is manufactured in Chicago, 


New York in these words: ‘Will you advance on 200,- 
000 bushels of corn to be shipped to Baltimore? They 
answered, ‘Yes; but why to Baltimore in preference to 
New York?’ The reply came, ‘ Transportation to Balti- 
more is half a cent per bushel less than to New York’. 
And so the corn went to Baltimore; and just so much 
was added to her commercial strength by New York 
capital. This corn was not controlled by capital; it 
could select its own market, and having selected Balti- 
more, because the sum of $1000 could be saved in trans- 
portation charges, New York capital followed it there 
for the reason that it was idle and Baltimore offered it 
employment. Follow this transaction a little further. 
Six vessels will find in Baltimore six cargoes of corn 
awaiting them; and she will receive the inward cargoes 
of those six vessels because she can supply them with 
return freights. Now what think you? Was it Balti- 
more’s cheaper transportation charges, as against com- 
peting points, or New York’s idle capital that procured 
for the former all the advantages arising out of this 
corn shipment?” 


According to this statement it would appear that cap- 
ital is impotent to attract trade, when opposed by the 


magnet of cheap transportation. 
But New York sustained a con- 
siderable loss in this single trans- 
action, for if the corn in question 
had gone to New York at the 


same rate of transportation as 
charged to Baltimore, 614 cents per 
bushel (including the terminal 
charges in New York), or $13,000 
would have been the actual 
amount contributed for transporta- 
tion within the borders of that 
State. Of this amount the State of 
New York would have received 
for tolls $2,000, and the industrial 
portion of the population $11,000. 
These figures only represent the 
measures of the positively known 
loss. The loss arising from the 


non-arrival of the six vessels with 


made in the two years following, 


their incoming cargoes, the hand- 


all used in grain elevators. The 


ling and storing of these cargoes 


plan of elevator requiring conveyor 
depends largely for its perfection 
upon the true working of the conveyor. The first grain 
conveyor made was rather crude. The greatest objection 
was found in the wooden shaft which would spring with 
use, and warp as it seasoned. so that the shaft would get 
out of line. Even hardwood centers were found liable 
to become untrue. Hollow iron shafts were next tried 
which served admirably for light work, but against 
which the objection was raised, when applied to heavy 
‘work, that the shaft did not afford any stay for the 
screws or nails which fastened the flights. 


In 1875 the inventors of the Chase Plan of Elevator 
‘tried filling the hollow shaft with wood, to stiffen it and 
form a purchase for the nails or screws. In the same 
year they patented the conveyor, now known as the 
“Chase Conveyor,” and extensively used for carrying 
grain, rough rice, seeds and all other substances handled 
by belt and buckets. This conveyor is made on the 
wood filled shaft and is claimed to be unexcelled for 
strength or durability. Four sizes are made for carry- 
‘ing grain. The smallest on the two-inch center will carry, 
we are told, at the rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, while 
the largest on the three and one-half inch center will 
carry at the rate of 9,000 bushels per hour. The longest 
one in use is 350 feet long. The iron center is gas pipe, 
“cut in lengths of 16 feet and each length is filled solid 
with a wooden core or filling. The filling stiffens the 
‘shaft and forms a brace to hold the nails which secure 
the flights. The flights are of iron plate, cut one-third 
‘of a circle, the grain of the iron running crosswise, not 
lengthwise of the flights. The flights are heated in a 
furnace and pressed to a spiral shape while hot, and the 
‘ears or lugs turned up on the inner edge to fit the shaft. 
- Holes are drilled through the lugs and through the pipe, 
and the flights are attached’ to the shaft by 20-penny 
clinch nails, which clinch firmly into the wood which 
forms the core of the gaspipe. The manufacturers of 
the Chase Conveyor claim that this is the only method 
of fastening flights to a shaft so that they will not strip 
off when any hard substance gets into the conveyor box. 
A flight securely fastened to the gaspipe center cannot 


HALLOCK CHANDLER-CO.CHI, : 
THE CHASE CONVEYOR. 

where the patentee can personally inspect every length 

which goes out. Many thousand feet are manufactured 

annually. For full information and prices address The 

Chase Elevator Co., 99-101 Washington St., Chicago. 


TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN. 


In reference to the relative power of capital and 
of the economies of transportation upon prices and 
upon the course ot: trade, we find it stated in Mr. 
Nimmo’s recent report on the internal commerce of 
the United States, that according to the report of an ex- 
pert, capital controls trade at certain centres and upon 
certain lines by “capitalizing commodities in move- 
ment.” For instance, if there be not sufficient capital 
to move the commodities produced, they naturally de- 
cline in value; or, in other words, more would have to 
be given for a dollar, than if the supply of capital was 
in larger proportion to the supply of commodities to be 
moved. Modern commerce cannot be carried on with- 
out banking facilities; they are a part of the modern 
system. The economy is obvious and enormous, bank- 
ing capital making commerce move many times more 
rapidly than-it could without banks. For instance, dur: 
ing the past five months the clearings of the Boston 
banks aggregated hundreds of millions of dollars, nearly 
all of which was in the form of checks and drafts. The 
clearings of the New York banks in a single year, 
amounted to $25,000,000,000 in round numbers. All the 
currency of the United States could not have effected 
these Exchanges, which are so quietly and easily done 
by these bits of paper. 

The laws of trade respecting production and trans- 
portation is given in the following practical demonstra- 
tion: “Two hundred thousand bushels of corn in 
Chicago were seeking a market at the seaboard. The 
question controlling its destination was not the finan- 
cial strength of the city to be selected, but which 
market on the Atlantic coast would yield the largest 
return to the shipper. An application came to a firm in 


and their final sale and transporta- 
tion in great measure into the in- 
terior, can only be matter of conjecture, but must also 
be taken into the estimate of the total loss sustained. 

In the matter of cereals for exportation, much progress 
has been made in the direction of substituting maize 
in the place of wheat and rye asa bread grain among 
Europeans, and as a substitute for oats and other horse 
feed, it is gradually gaining favor by its cheapness. Yet 
there are obstacles-to the extension of this trade on 
account of the ruinous proportion of the transportation 
in the element of ultimate cost. It is cited that Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois furnish corn for shipment 
to Liverpool from Chicago. The average value of the 
crop for those States is twenty-five cents per bushel on 
the farm and the cost of shipment to Chicago as much 
more. With the freight added from the farm to Chica- 
go, the transportation from the farm to Liverpool would 
be about 150 per cent. of the original value, and the 
commissions and profits another 50 per cent. So we are 
not surprised to find the average value of Chicago No. 2 
corn in Liverpool 77 cents per bushel, three times the 
home value. The cost of carriage is too great to war- 
rant the expectation of great extension of this trade. 
On the contrary, the economies of transportation, the in- 
creasing use of meats in foreign countries, and the op- 
portunities in catering to the tastes of foreign consumers 
in the preparation of food products, lead to the belief 
that the trade in these condensed forms of maize is as 
yet in its infancy, and destined to great expansion in the 
future. 


The United Kingdom derived from 3,148.915 acres 
about 10 million quarters of wheat. If consumption be 
54 bushels per head the United Kingdom will need 102 
million bushels of wheat from abroad, and this figure 
appears to be reasonable, because the minor food supplies 
of Great Britain, are not brilliant, thus throwing a 
greater burden on wheat. Yet Great Britain, excluding 
Treland, had 5,255,139 acres in barley, or 7.7 per cent. 
less than in 1881, with a much better crop. England, 
Wales and Scotland had 2,833,815 acres in oats, or 2.3 
per cent. less than in 1881, with a very rich crop. 
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Flevator News. 


A large grain warehouse is being built at Lisbon, Dak. 


A new grain elevator is to be built at Plattsmouth 
Neb. 


J. J. Hutson, grain dealer, South Salem, Ohio, has 
sold out. 


R. McBurney & Sons, grain dealers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have suspended. 


G. Gifford Stillwell, commission grain dealer, New 
York City, has failed. 


John F. Nixon, grain dealer, Attica, Ind., has been 
burned out; partly insured. 


J. F. Lester & Co., commision grain dealers, Chicago, 
Ill., have dissolved partnership, 


Chas. D. Hamill succeeds Van Inwagen & Hamill in 
the grain commission business in this city. 


C. J. Stevens, of C. J. Stevens & Co., grain warehouse 
men, Livermore, Cal., has lost $22,000 by fire. 


Thomas Harding has bought out the business of Cook 
& Co., grain dealers, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


Case & Co., grain commission agents, Cincinnati, O., 
have dissolved partnership. CO. G. Case settles. 


Gilbert & Brega, grain commission agents, Chicago, 
Tll., have dissolved partnership. C. W. Brega continues. 


Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. of this city are manu- 
facturing a car-load of buckets for the new elevator at 
Peoria, Ill. 


Kerfoot Bros., of Des Moines, Iowa, finished a fanning 
mill, iron elevator boots, cups, belting, etc., for the new 
elevator at Herndon, Iowa. 


The 30,000 bushel elevator at McGregor, Iowa, was 
recently moved two miles by rail and placed on new 
foundations without injury. 


Power & Turle, Commission grain dealers, New York 
City, have formed a limited partnership with special 
capital of $25,000, to September 8, 1884. 


A. C. Herbert, of Waukee, Iowa, has recently added to 
his facilities for handling grain a portable mill pur- 
chased of Kerfoot Bros., Des Moines, Iowa. 


The St. Louis Grain Transfer and Weighing Company 
is completing its transfer house on the line of the Belt 
R. R., owned by the Illinois & St. Louis R. R. 


Wilder & Fluent, of Otranto Station, Iowa, for changes 
made in their mill, purchased of Kerfoot Bros., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, cotton belting, elevator cups, etc. 


Turner, Tuttle & Co’s. mill and Armington’s elevator 
at Atlanta, Ill., with 6,000 bushels of grain were burned 
on October 26. The loss is $28,000; fully insured. 


Stephen & Co’s. elevator at Collingwood, Ont., with 
its contents, was burned on the night of November 5th. 
The loss is estimated at $15,000; partially insured. 


Grafton, Dakota, has a new elevator with a capacity 
of 150,000 bushels, owned by Edwin Morris. The machin- 
ery was furnished by H. P. Treat, of St. Louis, Mo. 


A portion of one of the largest elevators at Grafton, 
Dakota, fell recently and dropped several thousand 
bushels of wheat to the ground. No lives were lost. 


A large portion of the machinery has already been 
put in the Central Elevator at Leavensworth, Kan., and 
the entire work was to be completed by November 15. 


J.T. Cowan has completed his elevator at Paton, Iowa. 
The shafting, pulleys, belting and machinery throughout 
were purchased of Kerfoot Bros., of Des Moines, lowa. 


; W.C. Dewey, banker and dealer in grain at Plano, IIl., 
is reported to have failed. He has been in business 
— ten years. His liabilities are estimated at $100,- 


_ A. W. Linaberry & Son, of Bloomfield, Iowa, in mak- 
ing repairs in their mills, are using the Caldwell Iron 


es purchased of Kerfoot Bros., of Des Moines, 
owa. 


_ The Erie Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., one of the largest 
in the country, is being rebuilt. The Webster & Com- 


ae Mfg. Co., have the contracts for the buckets and 
olts. 


We were misinformed as to the name of the architect 
of the new half million bushel elevator at Joliet, Il. 
His name is John A. McLennan, not Jas. Leman, as was 
erroneously stated, 


J.C. Johnson, engineer of the new elevator at Will- 
mar, Minn., was caught in the machinery, his right arm 
being broken between the elbow and wrist, and the right 
hand terribly lacerated. 


Chas. W. Jaques, elevator owner at Pleasantville, 
Iowa, has failed. He recently gave a chattel mortgage 
to R. W. Dunham on $8,500 to secure losses on the 
Board of Trade of Chicago. 


The Big Four Elevator at Cincinnati, the Detroit Union 
Elevator, Detroit, and the Kentucky Public Elevator Co. 
of Louisville, Ky., have adopted the Lenox Car-loading 


Spouts, manufactured by the Webster & Comstock Mfe. 
Co,, of Chicago. 


Hamilton & Duey, grain dealers, Ashland, IIl., have 
failed. Mr. Duey was attached for $2.000 realty mort- 
gage to Silas Hexter to secure notes. Mr. Hamilton 
trnasferred real estate for $4,450. 


S. A. Mohr & Co., grain dealers, Sitzenburg, Pa., have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. L. Held and Allen 8. Wen- 
ner will continue the business at Fogelsville, Pa. The 
firm style has not been announced. 


The Gilbert Starch Works of Des Moines, Iowa, have 
recently made changes-in their works, putting in 100 feet 
of 9-inch Caldwell Conveyor, cotton belting, cups, etc., 
purchased of Kerfoot Bros., Des Moines, lowa. 


Gen. Rosser is at the head of a project to build a 
railroad from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, by which the 
grain of the Northwest will find its way to Liverpool. 
Hamilton Jukes will soon take out a party of surveyors. 


George Woodruff, aged 70 years, a resident of Joliet, 
Ill., since 1836, and President of the First National 
Bank, while going over the new elevator there October 
26, fell into one of the bins, a distance of ninety feet, and 
was killed. 


Downey & Preston have commenced the rebuilding of 
their elevator at Belleville, Ont. The elevator will be 
constructed of heavy plank, covered with corrugated 
iron, and will have a capacity of 75,000 bushels. It will 
probably be completed by November 15th. 


The Union Depot Elevator ‘and Storage Company of 
St. Louis are putting into their new elevator ten sets of 
the “Coker” Automatic Power Shovels for unloading 
cars. They are furnished by the Webster & Comstock 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago, who control the patent for the 
U.S. 


The Mount Vernon Mill and Elevator Co., recently 
organized, succeed Fuhrer, Boyce and Co., of Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind., grain dealers. The new firm write us that 
they are taking steps for the erection of a 200 barrel 
roller mill and a 40,000 bushel elevator, to be completed 
by next June. 


The new elevator at Fort Erie. at the Canadian end of 
the international bridge, is now in working condition. 
The canal-boat Homer, which finished loading lately 
with 8,000 bushels of wheat, was the first boat handled 
there. The elevator is owned by Baxter Bros., and has 
storage capacity for 75,000 bushels. Grain is received by 
the Grand Trunk, Canada Southern, and Great Western 
Railways, and also from farmers’ wagons, and delivered 
to boats for shipment East. The freight on the Homer’s 
cargo to New York was 714 cents. 


The large grain elevator at Bridgeport, Conn., owned 
and occupied by John Hurd, was totally destroyed by 
fire with its contents on October 18. The building was 
a wooden structure, 50x40 feet, and 100 feet high, cov- 
ered with slate. The building contained 50,000 bushels 
each of corn and wheat, and 30 tons of mixed grain. 
The total loss on building and contents is about $135,- 
000, on which there is an insurance of $17,500 on.build- 
ing and 25,000 on contents. The cause of the fire is 
unknown but not thought to be incendiary. : 


Mr. E. M. Sanford, of East Dubuque, IIl., has recently 
made the following shipments of machinery: A Flax 
Seed Seperator to the Boon Linseed Oil Mill Company, 
at Boon, Iowa; two No. 3 Mill Separators to the Lowa 
Iron Works, Dubuque, Iowa; one No. 1 Mill Seperator 
to Heimerdinger Bros., Golden Gate, Minn., one No. 1 
Mill Separator to H. E. Johnson, Marshland, Wis.; one 
No. 2 Mill Separator to Thomas Lytle, Nishnabotra 
Valley Mills, lowa; one No. 1 Mill Separator to Clark 
Lager, Sidney, Ohio; one No. 1 Seperator to E. Kirtland, 
& Co., Rochester, Ind. 


A disastrous fire, supposed te have been the work of 
an incendiary, occurred at Toronto, Ont., early in the 
morning of November 9th. It commenced in a little 
outhouse adjoining the Northern railway docks and 
elevator. Before being noticed, it had spread to the 
warehouse, from all parts of which the flames were 
bursting out before the fire brigade arrived. The docks 
and merchandise were damaged to the extent of $75,000. 
A cargo from the propeller Armenia discharged the 
evening previous, of 300 tons was destroyed. The loss 
is mostly covered by insurance. 


The New York | Tariff Association recently adopted 
the following ratings on the New York elevators: 


Contents of Brooklyn Central elevator.-....-. ----.--.--------- 125 
se Dow's elevators, known as Nos. 2, 5and 8-.-...-... = 125 
ne Dow’s stores Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7and 9_....---.-..---- 
« Columbia stores Nos. 1, 2 and 3_..-.---.... 
* Hndson River elevators A and B 


s Krie colovators: ii cacc sees enka kee eees 

3 Pennsylvania elevator.-------.----- 

ss U. 8. Warehousing Co.’s elevator, brick and ir 
building, foot of Degraw street, Brooklyn....-- 50 

wo Tripp’s elevator, foot of West 34th street....-..--- 250 

aK Paine’s elevator, 129th street, east of 3d avenue... 250 


Mr. G. A. Pillsbury, of the well-known elevator firm of 
Pillsbury & Hulbert of Minneapolis, and owner of the 
large mills at that place bearing his name, has made an 
offer to the Minnesota academy of this city which should 
call out the earnest support and sincere gratitude of 
every one who has the interest of our city, as well as the 
academy, at heart. Mr. Pillsbury will build an addition 
to the academy, containing what is much needed, an- 
other recitation room, and build what is still more essen- 
tial, a young ladies’ boarding hall, provided the present 
pre be raised to $25,000. — Owatonna (Minn.) 

erald. : 


Here is the kind of a letter that F. Dambrowitz & Co., 
of Lewiston, Minn., sent to a Winona paper about a 
month ago: “Bad time, but we shall repay you for the 
barley ring. As soon as the wind will be strong enough, 
all the elevators in Winona will be on fire; yes, it ma 
happen as in Schikago, and so much the better; for if 
you have men on the market place to measure the wood, 
you might also have men, who will say to the grain 
dealers: ‘So much is grain worth in Schikago, and so 
much for the freight, therefore you must pay more, if 
not, Winona will be set on fire, and Lewiston will be 
dealth with in the same way. The oath is given and 
will be executed.” 


A correspondent of the Inter Ocean of this city tells 
the following about the Minneapolis Millers’ Associa- 
tion: “The purchase of wheat has been mainly done 
through the Minneapolis Millers’ Association, composed 
of millers alone, who make their purchases through the 
agents located at all railroads from which the supply of 
wheat is drawn, taking warehouse receipts for the same. 
Comparatively little wheat is offered for sale on the mar- 
ket, the business being transacted by warehouse receipts. 
The price being made by the Association, few changes 
occur, so that an advance or decline in the speculative 
market does not affect this. From the organization of 
the Millers’ Association to the present, they have paid 5 
cts. per bushel above Chicago and Milwaukee quotations, 
deducting freight to these cities. The asoociation has 
accomplished its object in reducing the cost of pur- 
chasing. In 1881, wheat in January was 88 cents No. [; 
85 cents No. 2; lowest price. In October it was highest; 
$1.36 No. 1, and $1.83 No. 2. At the end of the year it 
closed at $1.20 No. 1, and $1.15 No. 2. 


Among the prominent real estate trades closed the 
past month in this city, is that for the vacant lot on 
North Water street, near Dearborn, 80x200 feet, imme- 
diately adjoining the Northwestern Warehouse. It will 
be remembered that this warehouse was bought by Mr. 
Hiram Sibley of Rochester, N. Y. in July last, as a ne- 
cegsary adjunct to his seed business here. So rapidly 
has the business of the Chicago house increased, that he 
has been compelled to buy the lot mentioned above, and 
in addition «a lot fronting on Clark street, sixty feet in 
width, running back to the main lot. He will at once 
proceed to erect a nine-story warehouse, covering the en- 
tire lot, and he will also add four stories to the North- 
western Warehouse, making that nine stories also— 
making a building of 180x200 feet, nine stories high, 
and giving over eight acres of floor room. The main 
floor of the Clark street extension will be a drive-way 
entrance to the main building, making it the most ac- 
cessible warehouse in this city. A portion of the new 
building will be a bonded warehouse, run by the firm. 
When this improvement is completed, it will make Mr. 
Sibley’s real estate investments in this city nerly one- 
half million of dollars. 


Messrs. Chas. Kaestner & Co., of Chicago, IIl., have 
put in the Kaestner Patent Portable Grist and Feed Mill 
and elevator machinery for parties as follows: T. G. 
Mandt, Richland Center, Wis., a 24-inch mill; R. H. Ter- 
pell, Toxa, Il1.,a 20-inch; Amana Society, South Amana, 
Iowa, a 24-inch; C. Andres, New Bremen, II1., a 30-inch, 
and elevator machinery complete; G. L. Mills, Greene, 
Iowa, a 24-inch, and elevator machinery; L. A. Porter, 
Rexford, Mo., a 20-inch; Rock River Paper Co., Beloit, 
Wis., a 20-inch; A. Snyder & Co., Radford, Il., a 24-inch 
mill and elevator machinery; O. L. Packard, Milwaukee, 
Wis.,a 16 and a 20-inch; J. M. Huckes, Marble Rock, 
Towa, a 24-inch, and elevator machinery; N. C. Foster, 
Fairchild, Wis., a 30-inch mill and complete machinery 
for a 80,000-bushel elevator; E. M. Ranorth, Fargo, Da- 
kota, a 16-inch; Langford & Ross, Eylar, Ill., elevator 
machinery; James Kerr, Highland, Iowa, a 16-inch 
mill; Fred Volz, Chicago, IIl., elevators and machinery; 
Turner & Bellamy, Nashua, Iowa, a 30-inch mill; R. G. 
Schuler & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., a 24-inch; Chisholm 
Bros. & Gunn, Minneapolis, Minn., a 20-inch; N. K. 
Fairbank, Chicago, Ill., a 30-inch; 8. A. Cross, Norman, 
Towa, a 20-inch; Schutte & Quilling, Menominee, Wis., 
a 16-inch mill, and power; Coffey & Haywood, Bloom- 
field, Iowa, a 30-inch; Tyler & Forrest, Marion Junc- 
tion, Dakota, a 20-inch mill. 


The Cincinnati Commercial has the following in regard 
to the wheat trade of Terre Haute, Ind.: “Thejwheat 
business of Terre Haute is very large, this being the most 
extensive flouring point in the State. At the present 
time there are five mills in operation, with capacities 
ranging from 150 to 500 barrels per day. At the present 
time they are turning out in the aggregate fifteen hun- 
dred barrels per day, or about 600 more than Indianap- 
olis and 900 more than Evansville. One mill here does 
a business of $1,000,000 a year. In addition to the flour 
manufactured, large quantities of wheat are purchased 
for shipment. The mills consume nearly all they pur- 
chase. Elevator “A’’ is owned and operated by the 
Terre Haute Elevator Company. It is located conveni- 
ently for receiving and shipping on any of the converg- 
ing railroads. It is a stock company regularly incor- 
porated under the laws of Indiana. The business of the 
company consists in the buying and selling, storage and 
transfer of grain. It has ample capital, besides almost 
unlimited credit on which to base its operations. The 
annual aggregate of grain purchased is about 1,500,000 
bushels, the average value of which will closely approx- 
imate $1,000,000. The officers are Samuel McKeen, of 
McKeen & Co., bankers, President; W. P. Ijams, Audi- 
tor of the Union and Belt Railway Companies of Indian. 
apolis, Secretary; J. B, Harris, Treasurer, and N. H. 


Hamm, General Agent.” | 
. F 
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Mechanical. 


How to Lace Belts. 


Begin to lace in the center of the belt, and take care to 
keep the ends exactly in line, and to lace both sides with 
equal tightness. The lacing should not be crossed on 
the side of belt that runs next the pulley. Thin but 
strong laces only should be used, 


Oil for Belts. 


It is claimed that boiled linseed oil is best for rubber 
belts, as all animal oils are injurious, causing them to 
peel up and leave the fabric bare. The oil should be ap- 
plied while the belt is running slow, so that it will be 
well distributed. This way of oiling will not interfere 
with the business of the mill, as it can be done at night 
or stopping time. 


To Mend a Rubber Belt. 


One method to mend a rubber belt is to melt common 
isinglass in water, the same as ordinary glue; add a little 
alcohol and apply hot. Another is equal parts of shel- 
lace and liquid india rubber, the shellac to be dissolved in 
alcohol by putting both in a tightly-corked bottle, stand- 
ing in a warm place, and shaking occasionally. It 
should be quite thick. After a rubber belt has begun to 
wear out, it is better and cheaper to get a new one than 
to mend it. 


Starting an Engine. 


Before starting an engine always warm up the cylinder 
by admitting the steam to both ends. If a marine en- 
gine, see that everything is clear of the engines and pro- 
peller, and that the cocks and valves are all right. 
Whenever an engine is stopped for any length of time, 
examine all its parts for the purpose of seeing if they are 
in good order. Warm the boiler gradually. Do not get 
up steam from cold water in less than six hours. If pos- 
sible, light the fires over night. Nothing turns a new 
boiler into an old one sooner than getting up steam too 
quickly. It hogs the furnace tubes, leads to grooving, 
strains the end plates and sometimes rips the rim seams 
of rivets at the bottom of the shell. 


Balancing Machinery. 


Some singular ideas, says the Mechanical Engineer, 
éxist as to the balancing of moving parts of machines, 
and the way to accomplish it. One says that an engine 
may be balanced by putting a belt on a pulley on the 
shaft and driving it from the line shaft. This will not 
answer, for the reason that the impulses given by the 
steam and the motion resulting, are irregular—in nowise 
akin to the steady movement of a line shaft. The theory 
of balancing machines is to drive them by the agents 
which move them at the speed they are to move at in 
regular work. Centrifugal force is not a constant quan- 
tity, but increases as the square of the velocity. Often 
persons waste time in balancing parts of machines that 
are improperly constructed, such as five-armed_ fly- 
wheels, or pulleys; adding counterweights, or increasing 
the sizes of other parts to meet supposititious necessities. 
No man can lay down practical instructions for balanc- 
ing engines in general, for they vary so much in detail 
and velocity that every engine will have to be balanced 
by itself for the speed it is to run at. 


Lubricating and Lubricants. 


To lubricate economically, and at the same time effi- 
ciently, the jointed parts, valves, slides, steps, journals 
and gearings of any kind of machinery driven by steam 
is the aim of every thinking mechanic who superintends 
the operation. Good Jubricants will prevent abrasion 
and carry away the heat generated by friction, and 
which would injure the machinery. They are ordina- 
rily classed as oils and fatty matter, mineral and metallic 
compositions. The oils and fatty matter may be used 
separately, the mineral matter can only be applied as 
a lubricant in conjunction with the former, conse- 
quently are not true lubricants. The metallic composi- 
tions as applied in some instances act as an interposing 
cushion, and help to convey the frictional heat to the 
‘absorbing lubricant as much as the stream of water, 
sometimes applied, serves to carry away the heat which 
a heavy lubricant on a heavy journal absorbs more rap- 
idly than it can give off. The liquid lubricants are the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral oils, the latter consisting 


principally of tallow, or lard, or composition of both; 
with lime, sulphur, lead, asbestos, graphite, soapstone, 
etc. The former are principally used on machinery 
of slower motion and heavier weight. Good lubricants 
should possess the following characteristics: 1. Sufti- 
cient body to keep the surfaces effectually from abrading 
each other. 2. Greatest power for absoring and giving 
off the frictional heat. 38. Least inclination to decom- 
pose, by either atmospheric influence or temperature, or 
they should be clear and unctuous, free from acid, gum, 
or grit, of low gravity, and should retain a uniform con- 
sistency at all temperatures. It is difficult to find lubri- 
cants that possess all these characteristics combined, and 
inferior ones are often preferred to better ones from want 
of knowledge about them among those who are in 
charge of their use. It is not unusual, for this reason, 
to see thick, heavy oils used where more limpid ones 
would be appropriate, and vice versa, or unsuccessful 
attempts made to force good lubricants to work through 
contrivances inadequate to the requirements of the case, 
or from false economy, the endeavor to make lubricants 
of poor quality perform effective wosk where better ones 
would barely suffice. A little attention 10, and more 
earnest investigation of this subject by manufacturers as 
well as employes, would do much towards the use of 
good lubricants only, and thereby save machinery and 
capital.—_Trade Review. 


GRAIN PRICES AND CORNERS. 


It is beyond question that we have this year the larg- 
est crops of wheat and other small grains ever raised in 
this country, and at present the prospect is fair for an 
average corn crop. Itis also true that prices are not 
down to the lowest extremes. Corn is still above an ay- 
erage price, and wheat is not as low as it has been several 
times in the past few years. In Chicago No. 2 wheat for 
September is now 99c., which is from 1c. to 2c, above the 
average price of January, 1881, and more than 20c. 
above the average price of September three years ago. 
And yet all the influences that could be brought to bear 
upon prices in this country for the last two months, with 
a view to affecting or changing them artificially, have 
been exercised in the direction of depressing them. The 
ageregate yield of the wheat crop, at least, has been ex- 
aggerated by such extravagant estimates as 600,000,000 
bushels. But the most potent influence has been the aid 
which the speculators on the bear side have received 
from the policy of the Chicago Board of Trade. | The 
Board undertook to suppress corners in grain in the 
market, and for that object adopted new rules in regard 
tothe delivery of grain on time contracts, and also 
adopted a new policy in the administration of the pre- 
vious existing rules in regard to corners. By this last- 
mentioned policy the bears were encouraged to repudi- 
ate their contracts when the market went against them, 
and appeal to arbitration committees upon the plea that 
prices were artificially advanced by reason of the mar- 
ket being cornered. While it was undoubtedly true that 
this was the case, the mistake of the Chicago Board of 
Trade was in ignoring the fact that it was the bears 
themselves that made the corner. There would have 
been nocorner in July if the bears had not sold more 
wheat than could possibly be drawn into that market, 
even by the high prices that prevailed. The fact that 
they did so oversell the market, and that the Board en- 
couraged them not only to do so but to repudiate their 
contracts and appeal to an arbitration committee, as in 
the case of the April corner—placed the Chicago Board 
of Trade in the position of using its entire legislative and 
disciplinary power and influence in the direction of de- 
pressing prices. It would, perhaps, be argued that this 
was only local to that market, but it is also true that 
Chicago is the centre of grain speculationin the United 
States, all other markets following its prices to a greater 
or lessextent. Very recently the Board seems to have 
discovered its error, and the arbitration committee on 
the July wheat corner, in returning $1.35 as the price at 
which the shorts should settle their defaulted contracts, 
seems to have made an attempt to re-establish the idea 
that business men must live upto their contracts, but 
that idea got so badly unsettled in Chicago that it seems 
hard to re-establish it. The bears in the market now ap- 
peal to the courts, where questions are decided by pre- 
cedent rather than by principle, and where among the 
mummified remains of obsolete things there is a notion 
that the lower the price of bread the better for those who 
do not produce it, 


Corners, of course, are not to be commended—they dis- 
turb the legitimate course of the markets—but the idea 
that there is anything more dishonorable or immoral in 
running a corner than there is in overselling the markets 
had its origin in England, where there is always a short 
supply of food. In this country, where there is always 
an over supply for local consumption, and always an ex- 
portable surplus to sell to foreign markets, the conditions 
are reversed. There is, in fact, no moral question at is- 
sue in the case except the one of mercantile integrity in 
the fulfilment of the contracts entered into with a full 
understanding of the possible contingencies of the case, 


AMERICAN COMPETITION WITH EURO- 
PEAN GRAIN. 


The effects of American competition in the markets 
of the world and the facts of its rapid growth are so ap- 
parent, that they have for a long time stimulated the 
pens of learned men, and books and pamphlets on the 
subject have poured forth from the press of the English 
and prominent European nations in floods. The pract- 
ical farmers of Europe are becoming fully impressed 
with the fear, that American grain, cattle and meat, are 
so filling their markets, as to threaten them with impov- 
erishment or ruin. The question asked is: What are the 
circumstances and causes that are producing this result? 
The Russian press of St. Petersburg has recently dis- 
cussed the matter in a broad comprehensive spirit. The 
fact is noted that during the last ten years, while the 
European grain crops have been short, American com- 
petition in this trade has been so effective as to create 
large demands for tariff protection. These demands 
have been in part complied with. The nations which 
feel this most are those which generally have a surplus 
for export, as Russia, Austria and the countries on the 
Danube. Upon the sale of this surplus Russia depends 
to pay the interest on her foreign loans, and for her im- 
ported goods, while in it are involved the interests of 
70,000,000 farmers, who are being driven from the 
markets. 

The New World has been endowed by Nature with 
her richest gifts in soil, mineral wealth, and the natural 
means of transportation; the Old World has peopled 
her with industrious, hardy, freedom-loving citizens, and 
European capital has been subservient to their call. 
The value of every emigrant to America is variously 
estimated as equal to a capital of from $8.00 to $1,128 
which would add, at the lower estimate, over two thous- 
and million dollars to the capital of the United States 
during the last ten years. 

The population of the States has doubled in thirty 
years, while its grain production in the same period has 
increased five-fold. The grain market of Great Britain 
is in her hands, while she also sends grain to France 
and Germany; American “corn” also appears even at 
Fiume, the Austrian grain exporting port, while the 
Russian distillers of alcohol are using American grain. 

Among the advantages of the American producer is 
their immense system of lake and river transportation, 
with their railroads and canals, enabling them to ship 
grain from Chicago to Hamburg at a lower rate than the 
latter port can obtain it from Pesth, Austria. In 1880 
Russia supplied Germany with 24 per cent. of her im- 
portation of wheat, and the Americans 34 per cent. Of 
barley and corn Russia supplied, at that time, respectiv- 
ely ten per cent. and two per cent., while twenty-two per 
cent. of each came from America. 

This success, however, is not attributed alone to nat- 
ural advantages. The free American citizen of a free 
country has done more for his own welfare than nature 
has done for him. The government costs but little; 
they have no huge, expensive standing armies; soil 
tillers can readily procure all the good land they re- 
quire. They are educated, all of them, and with their 
labor-saving machinery harnessing to their need the 
forces of Nature, they find time and use for mental 
work. Some say that this state of things cannot last, 
and that America will soon need all her surplus. “ But 
Europe can be bankrupted ten times before the United 
States will be densely populated.” The salvation or 
Russia can only be effected by adopting American 
methods, education, modes of transportation, and her 
system of a free and enlightened government. 


Of the entire buckwheat crop of the United States 
(11,000,0000 bushels), Pennsylvania produced nearly one- 
half. No wonder that nearly eyery man in the Key- 
stone State itches for office, © : ; 
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Legal Wotes. 


Refusal of Draft. 

The mere fact that a creditor once refused to accept a 
draft on a certain person in payment of his claim will 
not justify him after he has received such a draft some six 
weeks afterward without objection, to treat it as a nullity 
and disregard,it, and neither present it to the drawee nor 
return it to the drawer for the space of a year. By so 
treating the draft and so neglecting to present or return 
it the payee makes it his own and discharges the drawer. 
— Allen vs. Elder, Sup. Ct., Wis. 


Contracts. 


To invalidate a contract on the ground of the illegal- 
ity of the transaction, such transaction being what is 
known asa gambling transaction, in the'sale of grain, etc., 
it must be shown by a preponderence of evidence that both 
of the parties to such contract bought or sold property 
with the knowledge and purpose that no actual delivery 
of the property which was the subject of the sale should 
be made; or in other words, both participate in the in- 


tention, which, if executed, renders the transaction- 


illegal—Murray vs. Ochletra, Sup. Ct., Lowa. 


Discrimination in Freight Rates. 


A railroad, though owned by a corporation, is never- 
theless constructed for public uses, and in a qualified 
sense is a public highway. Hence everybody constitut- 
ing a part of the public, for whose benefit it was built, 
is entitled to an equal and impartial participation in the 
use of the facilities it is capable of affording. Its first 
and primary obligation is to the public, and the com- 
pany has no right to make unreasonable and unjust 
discriminations. A discrimination in rates of freight 
between the same points, resting solely upon the basis 
of the amount of freight supplied by the respective 
shippers is unreasonable and unjust. 


Delivery of Grain at Elevators. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of Jesse 
Hoyt et al., against the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway Company, the opinion filed September 26, 1879, 
held: 1. Under the former decision of the court it must 
be held that a railway company is legally bound to de- 
liver grain in bulk to a consignee at any elevator on its 
line of road, or which stands on any side track owned 
by the elevator which connects with the road; and by the 
terms of the constitution of 1870 any company is 
required to permit side tracks leading to elevators, coal, 
goods, etc., to be connected with its roads. 2. A railroad 
company can not be compelled to deliver grain at an ele- 
vator upon a side track not belonging to the elevator, and 
which the company neither owns nor has a lease of nor 
a license to use, even if it has used such a track without 
the objections of the owner. It is not the intention of 
the constitution to compel a party to do an illegal act. 
3. There being a side track of about fifteen feet in length 
belonging to another railroad company which connected 
the Union elevator with appellee’s track, and appellee 
having no contract permitting it to use such side track, 
as a matter of right it can not be compelled to deliver 
grain at such elevator, although it has sometimes done 
so without objection from the company owning such 
track. 


Grain Options in Iowa. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: “The option business 
of Chicago grain dealers does not find much favor with 
the courts. The Supreme Court of this State recently 
sat down on it hard. It appears from the record that 
one J.C. Pike was engaged in buying and shipping 
grain at Vinton, in Benton county. His consignees or 
agents in Chicago were Lowe Brothers & Co., who oper- 
ated on the Board of Trade. Pike also speculated in 
options through this firm. One W. H. Young furnished 
Pike funds with which to purchase corn, and therewith 
he bought nearly 13,000 bushels, which with other corn 
was stored in warehouses owned or operated by him 
at Vinton. In his option deals in Chicago he! got on 
the wrong side of the market, and Lowe Brothers 
and Co. advanced considerable money to keep up this 
margins. To secure them for the money so advanced 
and for further losses which might be sustained in 
options, he gave them four _warchouse receipts, cover- 
ing grain in his warehouse. The indebtedness for which 


they were given was made on what purported to be sales 
and purchases on the Board of Trade in Chicago. The 
property was bought or sold for future delivery. None 
of the property purporting to be sold was ever oftered 
or tendered, Mr. Young, doing business on the prin- 
ciple that buying and selling should be represented by 
tangible property, took possession of the corn pur- 
chased with his money, whereupon Lowe Bros. & Co. 
brought an action in Benton County District Court 
against Young for conversion, and set up title in the 
corn by virtue of the warehouse receipts given by Pike. 
There was a jury trial and general verdict for defendant, 
Young, and a special finding that the transactions of 
Lowe Bros. & Co. on the Board of Trade of Chicago 
were gambling transactions. Motion for a new trial by 
the plaintiffs was overruled, and plaintiffs appealed on 
the ground of erroneous instruction of the court below. 
The Supreme Court did not pass upon this allegation of 
error, declaring it was immaterial whether a lien was 
created or not, but based its decision upon another 
ground. The Court says it is quite clear from the testi- 
mony that Pike neither expected to receive or pay'the 
differences in price upon final settlement. The articles 
sold or purchased were not delivered in fact. The jury 
found that the transactions upon the Board of Trade in 
Chicago were gambling transactions. The transfer of 
the grain to plaintiffs, whether as security for or in pay- 
ment of, a liability growing out of a gambling trans- 
action was invalid and without consideration. The 
verdict cannot be disturbed, as unsupported by the testi- 
mony.” 


FUTURES AND THE LAW. 


A correspondent of the Chicago 7%mes, who claims 
long experience as a member of the Board of Trade, pre- 
sents practical objections to the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin on grain dealings for future 
delivery. He assumes the purport of the decision to be 
that all such sales on the Board of Trade are of the na- 
ture of gambling; which decision, if sustained in ‘this 
State, would seriously, he thinks, cripple a very impor- 
tant and very large business, whereby from five to ten 
per cent. is added to the value of all the provisions in the 
northwestern markets. This use of speculative capital 
relieves the farmer of his cattle for low freights and for 
ready sales, keeps our warehouses filled, and promotes 
an even delivery, thus sustaining prices. Speculative 
accumulations in times of plenty steadies the market, 
helps the producer and dealer, and while individual 
speculators, as in all businesses, may be ruined, is a 
general benefit to the interests of both. 


The attention of the public is called to the fact of set- 
tlements being made by payments of differences instead 
of the delivery of grain, by the conditions which main- 
tain where a “corner” renders the obtaining of the 
grain, by the seller, impossible, owing to the acts of the 
opposite party in the transaction. Here the rules of the 
Board of Trade compel a second contract which, the 
writer claims, is in effect bad, whereby the first is can- 
celled and the difference is paid by arbitration, or the 
member expelled. This new contract is not voluntary 
and is illegal. In its place, when the performance of 
the contract is rendered impossible, the time should be 
extended, under proper penalties, but the party should be 
held to the final carrying out of the spirit of the original 
contract. The stress laid upon the element of time is 
itself a suspicion of fraud. Shippers and millers, who 
buy mostly for cash, are not injured, while the increase 
of the penalty may be so made as to completely protect 
them. 

Another way in which the public are led to look un- 
kindly on the transactions of the Board is the habit that 
has arisen among brokers of -assuming their customers’ 
trades, and the law suits often resulting. A member sell- 
ing on the Board, must, by the rules, intend delivery, no 
second contract is foreseen, The customers make settle- 
ment, without knowledge of these rules, which. the mem- 
ber accepts. Many houses employ settling clerks to 
make new contracts and settlements, thus assuming 
their customers trades, for the simple purpose of facili- 
tating business. The settling room has been suggested, 
and would be similar in its principles and,practice to the 
clearing houses of banks in their exchanges of checks, 
orders, etc., and if properly understood by the courts and 
the public, would be regarded in the same light, and 
have no more effect upon the legality of these contracts 
or_ like regard in which they are held, 


TWO VIEWS OF GRAIN SPECULATION. 


At a meeting of the special Senate Committee of the 
New York Legislature, for investigating the matter of 
speculative dealing in grain, held in New York city, last 
spring, the views of a former president of the Produce Ex- 


change were obtained as well as those of a present mem. ~ 


ber, a heavy flour merchant. The former, Mr. Isaac H. 
Reed, stated it as his belief that the system of future 
sales, though liable to abuse, was one of immense advan- 
tage to business, and to the farmer, who could make 
sales when the market ruled high before his grain was 
harvested. i 
would he hurtful: it would materially diminish the vol- 
ume of the business of the Exchange, unless the law was 
evaded, as these sales are done on commission. 

Mr. Charles Partridge, flour merchant, presented an 
array of facts and figures going to show that these spec- 
ulative sales were disastrous to the produce trade, and 
to the public welfare. Comparing by months the sales 
of the Produce Exchange from July, 1879, to April, 
1882, the whole amount of Cash sales was $244,737,000, 
against a total of $1,154,267,000 in options. This repre- 
sents but a small fraction of the capital used in specula- 
tion in food in the country, as the Board of Chicago had 
double the amount of grain sales, and that of Milwaukee 
fully equal to that of New York; while this specula- 
tion was not limited to grain, but was carried on also 
Jargely in pork and lard. There is a combination, Mr. 
Partridge says, of moneyed men at all the great grain 
centers, who have a mutual understanding, buy grain 
largely, deal in futures and actually control the market, 
ruining legitimate business, which cannot compete with 
gambling. As an example, by these procedures, the 
market price of red winter wheat was raised, during 
October, 1879, about thirteen cents per bushel. No grain 
is delivered in these transactions or intended to be. 
Flour for the past two or three years has been from one 
to two dollars a barrel dearer than it would have been 
except for this unhealthy speculation, and wheat has 
probably been raised fifty cents a bushel above its normal 
value. Many of the troubles and strikes of laboring 
men have these unnatural high prices of food as their 
cause. The evil effects fall on all food consumers, bear- 
ing most heavily on the poor, as well as upon the busi- 


He thought any legislative interference — 


ness of the whole country, producing market uncertain- _ 


ties, destructive of all reliable calculations on the part 
of shippers and dealers. In the opinion of Mr. Part- 
ridge, illegitimate or speculative dealing in food pro- 
ducts, which are the life of the country, is opposed to 
public policy and morals, and there should be affixed to 
it a penalty of fines or imprisonment. 


Mr. Chamberlain, the Ohio statistical agent of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, has sent the 
following estimates to Washington, based on returns 
from all the counties of the state of Ohio. Total num- 
ber of bushels of wheat, 45,787,811; rye, 406,151, oats, 
18,485,779; barley, 1,337,369; corn (probable), 87,005,280; 
potatoes (probable), 89,000,000. Per cent. of an average 


crop: Sweet potatoes, 100; tobacco, 74; sorghum, 92; _ 


corn, 87; potatoes, 101. Yield per acre, bushels: Wheat, 
16.7; rye, 15.8; oats, 28; barley, 19.9. The weather is 
damp and hot, so that much-of the corn considered 
hopeless a month ago is now rapidly hardening. The 
average crops in Ohio for a period of ten years are about 
as follows: Wheat (average of five years), 40,000,000 
bushels; corn, 100,000,000; rye, 420,000; barley, 1,280,- 
000; potatoes, 8,754,000; tobacco, 275,000,000 pounds. 


The New York Heening Post says: “Somebody at 
the West who reports the receipts of grain at Chicago 
seems to be lying (under a mistake, possibly), and the mis- 
statements seem to be always on one side, viz., On Octo- 
ber 81, it was telegraphed from Chicago, and the figures 
were posted on the Produce Exchange, that the receipts 
of corn at Chicago, by canal, were 162,170 bushels, in 
addition to the amount received by rail. One hour after- 
wards a dispatch came canceling this report. There 
were no receipts at all by canal that day. Again this 
morning (November 4), it was telegraphed from Chicago, 
and posted on the bulletin-board of the Produce Ex- 
change, that the receipts of corn by canal, at Chicago, 
this morning were 226,408 bushels, in addition to the 
amount by rail. Within an hour this report was can- 
celed, and it was understood there were no receipts of 
corn at Chicago to-day by canal. All this has the 
appearance of some body being either ‘corned’ or 
cornered,” 
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THE NEW ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO, N.Y. 

From a Buffalo paper we take the following account 
of the new elevator lately finished there: Brief refer- 
ence has been made before of the construction and first 
operation of the new grain elevator built on the Black- 
well Canal by the Connecting Terminal Railroad, a cor- 
poration formed last year to provide terminal facilities 
along the water front for the various new railroads en- 
tering this city. The new house, although not entirely 
completed, is far enough advanced to give a clear idea of 
what it is, and in the following article will be found the 
first correct description of this perfect and modern grain 
house. The important work yet to be done is to encase 
the structure with a brick wall and introduce the electric 
light, which is deemed the only safe way of lighting and 
a sure preventative of elevator-dust explosions. 

‘Work upon this mammoth grain warehouse was begun 
a year ago this month, and has been pushed with great 
vigor ever since. In the construction of the building 
the greatest care was observed and every detail was care- 
fully noted. The foundation is of the most substantial 
kind. About 2,800 piles, averaging 25 feel long, were 
first driven down, and cut off one foot below low-water 
mark. Over these were built strong stone piers, each 
nine feet four and one-half inches in height. With the 
completion of this, the work of building the superstruc- 
ture was commenced, and a perfect and imposing monu- 
ment to Buffalo’s commerce is the result. The main 
building stands on a plot of land 156 feet front and 144 
feet deep. The structure rises to the height of almost 
145 feet. Included in the building are over 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber, a perfect forest of timber. There are 110 
bins for the storage of grain, each 14 feet square, and of 
an average depth of 60 feet. 

There are several features in the elevator worthy of 
special notice, as no other granary in Buffalo, where ele- 
vator building is a fine art, has them. One of these is a 
portable tower, the second one ever built, the other being 
attached to the Anchor Line elevator at Erie. By means 
of this movable tower the handling of grain can be 
greatly facilitated, and two hatches of a vessel worked 
at the same time without shifting. The portable tower 
is 150 feet high, 35 feet front and 27 feet deep. It rests 
upon 12 pairs of heavy car trucks and runs upon four 
tracks, allowing it to move 22 feet. It can be moved by 
hand with the greatest of ease, and is operated by one of 
Dunbar’s tri-cylinder engines, steam being introduced 
from the main building through a pipe having four el- 
bow joints. By means of this extra engine a vessel can 
be unloaded by the movable tower alone. The advantage 
of this would be very apparent in case any of the ma- 
chinery in the elevator should be disabled. The main 
tower is 45 by 28 feet. The two towers combined will 
have capacity for raising 16,000 bushels of grain an hour 
Another good feature is the mode of conveying grain. 
There are two conveyors of four-ply rubber belting forty 
inches wide. They are nearly flat, being concaved in 
the center by the weight of the grain. The system of 
loading cars deserves special mention. Three lines of 
tracks run through the elevator. The cars run directly 
into the house by force of gravity over 10,000 feet of 
track, and can be run out to the main line in the same 
way. The spouts are so arranged that cars can be load- 
ed without any part of the machinery of the house being 
operated. There are six track and five hopper scales, 
and cars can be quickly weighed when they enter the 
house empty and go out loaded. It is estimated that 500 
car loads of grain can be taken out every day. The scales 
are from the celebrated Fairbank’s works. The best fa- 
cilities are afforded for loading canal boats. 

“The elevator buckets inside are 18 inches wide, and 
those outside 16 inches wide. The main driving shaft is 
12 inches in diameter, and the main driving wheel 
weighs three tons. The main driving belt is an enor- 
mous affair, being 120 feet long and 38 inches wide. The 
material is rubber, made by the Goodyear Company. 


The engine and boiler rooms are separated from the 
elevator by a 16-inch brick wall. The engine was made 
by Mr. H. G. Traut, of the King Iron Works. It is an 
upright condensing engine of 300 nominal horse-power, 
haying a cylinder 30 inches in diameter with a 36-inch 
stroke. It is a handsome piece of work, and makes less 
noise than some clocks. In the engine room is a large 
Worthington pump having a capacity of 650 gallons per 
minute. This is to be used in case of fire. It forces 

water into pipes running all through the elevator. The 
boiler room, off the engine room, contains three of 


Riter’s Otis steel boilers, each 12 feet long and six feet 
shell. The bottom plates are three-cighths of an inch 
thick, and are the largest ever rolled. Coal can be load- 
ed into the bunkers in this room directly from the cars. 

The very large and shapely brick chimney of the ele- 
vator attracts much attention. It is 13 feet-square at the 
base, and rests on a solid stone foundation, beneath 
which are 69 piles. The “smoker” is 188 feet high. 

Everything that modern ingenuity could invent to 
make this elevator perfect has been done, and it ig safe to 
say that no grain house in the world can excel this one, 
and few, if any, equal it. The designs were prepared by 
Mr. Robert Dunbar of this city, who stands foremost in 
the country as a builder of elevators, and R. Dunbar & 
Son furnished the machinery. The excavating was done 
by Mr. John Quinn; the pile-driving by Mr. Louis Har- 
brecht; the stone work by Mr. John Hickler; the steam- 
pipe covering by Mr. E. G. Marvin. Mr. F. H. Goodyear 
furnished the hemlock lumber, Henry Bayard & Co. the 
hemlock timber, and the Union Dry-Dock Company the 
oak timber. Mr. Charles Berrick built the chimney and 
engine and boiler rooms, and the Goodyear Rubber 
Company furnished the belting. The construction of the 
building was in charge of Mr. Brigham B. Clark, the 
Connecting Terminal Railroad being represented by Mr. 
E. H. Rounds, Superintendent. Mr. Charles Sparks is 
the foreman, Mr. John Killilie engineer, and Mr. James 
Kennedy the boss-shoveler. 

The cost of the property is nearly $300,000, and the 
house will have capacity for nearly 950,000 bushels of 
grain. In its workings so far the utmost satisfaction has 
been given. 


RECEIPTS OF GRAIN AT WESTERN 
MARKETS. 


The Railroad Gazette presents a tabulated statement of 
the receipts of grain, exclusive of flour, at each of the 
Northwestern markets during nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, of three successive years, and the percentage 
of the total at each as follows: 


Bushels. 


1880. 1881. 1882. 
CHica a0 2. eo) ene e eee se 103,526,904 95,610,152 70,345,238 
Miliwanukee*ss 2-22-62 loops 11,083,391 12,665,745 10,653,458 
29,250,918 18,792,064 15,260,868 
6,580,890 6,037,841 5, 232.125 
4,900,251 3,586,258 3,031,751 
35,894.832 33,351,208 31,064,049 
18,065,045 20,869,880 15,356,355 
2,611,570 741,991 1,259,682 
Motelere cen saps sansa 214,912,801 191,655,189 152,203,526 
—P. c. of total. 
1880. 1881. 1882. 
CODIRS PO een toads sa~ so erway aes aoe tee 48.8 49.9 . 46.2 
Mi Wake G2 Se5 ocean alan oa cee seae = saan 5.2 6.6 7.0 
Roledey at tere scee ena ke desewe eee ruot =. coce = 3. 9.8 10.8 
WOtiOlie tee rane esaae neem eeanamaseee= 5 oe 3.1 3.5 
Cleveland ; 1.9 2.0 
St. Louis- d 17.4 20.4 
Peoria---- : 10.9 10.1 
Duluth---- 1.2 0.4 0.8 
1) La Oa ee eet ORR ad 100.0 100.0 100.0 


There is a falling off of the total receipts of 39,452,000 
bushels from those of last year, and a decrease every- 
where except at Duluth, that at Peoria being the most 
marked, and due probably to the bad corn crop, which 
is almost the only grain it receives. There is an increase 
of the percentage at St. Louis, and a decrease at Chicago, 
due inthe former case to the marketing of the new win- 
ter wheat, as the increase occurred during the last three 
months, there having been a considerable falling off in 
the receipts of the previous six months as compared with 
last year. The more Southern markets naturally obtain 
the earlier advantages from the new harvest. Chicago’s 
deficiency in the last three months as compared with the 
grain receipts of the same period of the two preceding 
years was about 5,000,000 bushels, which is due to the 
decrease in corn and smaller benefit from the new crop. 
Milwaukee, where but little winter wheat is received, had 
avery much larger proportionate decrease in her last 
three months’ receipts. Toledo, which, next to St. Louis, 
shows the benefits of the new crop, up to June had de- 
creased in her receipts as compared with last year near- 
ly 8,000,000 bushels, since June has received some 
2,000,000 bushels more than during the same period last 
year, but about 5,000,000 bushels less than in 1880, which 
was a remarkably favorable year for winter wheat. 

Where there has been time for the new grain crop to 
reach the markets, the recent receipts have been large; 
on the other hand, where it is too early for the new crop, 
and especially where the summer receipts are largely 
corn, as in Chicago and Peoria, the receipts during the 
last three months were comparatively light, A large 
shipment of new spring wheat is to be expected, nearly 


all from Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth... There is a 
large amount to be shipped, but, with low prices and 
farmers independent how rapidly it will be marketed is 
uncertain. There is a general good harvest to supply 
the foreign demand, and movements here may bg slow. 
The corn crop is not yet ready fur market, but even when 
ready the amount will not equal that of the two previous 
years. 


BROKERAGE ON ELEVATOR BUSINESS. 


There are four grain elevators in New York and Jersey 
City with a capacity of 5,500,000 bushels of grain. Ele- 
vators A and B on the east bank of the Hudson River be- 
long to the New York Centralrailroad, the first being 165 
feet in height, 340 by 100 feetin size, with a capacity of 
1,500,000 bushels, and the second 160 feet high, 325 by 76 
feet and a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, being only 200 
feet distant from the other. Those in Jersey City are 
known as the Erie and Pennsylvania elevators. The lat- 
ter is covered with corrugated iron, has a height of 188 
feet, 108 by 146 feet in size, anda storage capacity of 
1,500,000 bushels. The Erie Elevator is about the same 
size, being 150 feet high, 360 feet long by 90 feet wide, 
covered with ribbed sheet iron, and having a capacity 
for the storage of 1,500,000 bushels. All grain not con- 
tained in these elevators must pass into grain stores, 
where it is held in bulk or bags in the earlier fashion. 
It can easily be understood that in the busy seasons of 
the year the capacity of these houses is fully tested, and 
then the demand for insurance becomes proportionately 
great. The premium paid is generally for a few days, 
based at short rates on the annual premium of two and 
two and a half per cent., but when grain merchants are 
urgent the rate increases from two to five and six per 
cent. 

In this condition of things, with insurance in great de- 
mand and companies being urged to take full lines, it 
seems astonishing to say the insurance companies are 
paying regular brokerage commission, which generally 
means twenty per cent. andjsometimes twenty-five or thir- 
ty. Therating of these four grain elevators would reduce 
the commission to brokers to ten per cent., but some of 
the companies oppose the fixing ofa rate, since they 
could not so readily squeeze their customers at busy 
times. 

The frequent condition of affairs is indicated by the 
recent notice from the managers of the four elevators to 
the New York Produce Exchange, that they claim the 
right to “float” vats and to transfer them to Brooklyn 
stores, unless ordinary business brings some relief. 

If the Tariff Association wishes to move cautiously, 
and is not ready to prccced to rating, then let it recom- 
mend to all the companies a maximum commission’ of 
ten per cent. The underwriters claim they are entitled 
to higher rates when they strain a point and increase 
their lines; but if they are running a greater hazard, it is 
needless to deprive themselves of the fund necessary to 
husband against the time of fire. Elevators every whit 
as safe as these have burned, and when a fire is well 
started the building is sure to burn down. Many com- 
panies will never receive enough premiums on all eleyat- 
or business to pay for one fire. Why then needlessly 
throw away fifteen per cent. of the premium in broker- 
age ?—Insurance World. 


WHEAT AND CORN STATEMENT FOR 
NINE YEARS. 


S. W. Talmage, of Milwaukee, sends the United States 
Miller the following statement of the wheat and corn 
production in this country from 1872 to 1881 inclusive, 
also the average annual production, and the estimated 
production tor 1882: 


YEAR WHEAT, bu. coRN, bu. 
ASTM ee Sees 1S 249,997,100 1,092,719,000 
TSS ere ss 281,254,700 932,274,000 
ye eS: ae 309,102,700 850,158,500 
LST ORs aoe oe 292,136,000 1,313,069,900 
1S765R et. 2 289,356,500 1,283,827,000 
1ST 2st Ri 364,194,100 1,342,558,000 
IS(82so eee. s2 420 122,400 1,388,218;700 
1319 Seeger oe 448,755,118 1,547,901,800 
TSB OMe eames 2 498,549,723 1,717,434 500 
18ST SS 380,280,100 1,194,916,000 


Average production: 
Wheat/cbushelsss S9so3 seein 352,604,844 
Corn+ bisiels 2225 ett Se 1,267,106,650 
Estimated production for 1882: 
Wiheatobushels:s 52. ene oe ee 525,000,000 
Cormbushels =~ se tees at cn ee oe 1,300,000,000 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known 
upon application. 


Vol. I, No. 6. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


Is IT A POSSIBLE SCHEME ? 


For some weeks rumors have been prevalent 
of ascheme for the manipulation of the wheat 
market, of gigantic dimensions, involving a 
combination of the enormous capital held by 
the great railroad kings and bankers of the 
country, to be managed by the most successful 
and experienced grain operators of the various 

3oards. There are no positive indications and 
no denials, while its possibility is generally ad- 
mitted, and some circumstances seem confirm- 
atory. The silence itself in regard to it adds to 
the suspicion of such an arrangement. The 
purchases from farmers directly and indirectly, 
it is said, are being very quietly though exten- 
sively made. The wheat so purchased is to be 
held back until the tightness of the markets in- 
duces the “shorts” into buying heavily. Un- 
der these influences prices will probably rise to 
those of May and June. When the purchasers 
are thoroughly loaded down with contracts, the 
vast reserves held by the combination will be 
poured into the markets until the contractors 
have laid out their last cent, when prices will 
fall to their normal standard, and the speculat- 
ors will buy and ship at profitable rates, clear- 
ing the markets for new deals, at new centers, 
with similar repeated results to the benefit of 
the ring. 

Though the scheme is practicable, there are 
difficulties in the way, among which would be 
the mistrust which naturally exists among the 
elements of so huge a combination, and the fear 
thus engendered of inner rings and cliques 
which might at any point, by some unsuspect- 
ed operation, break the spell on which the 
whole depended. In spite of this, there are 
some facts in the present slowness of the mar- 
ket movements in grain that lead to a suspicion 
of some unnatural retarding influences. Prices 
are such as to be fairly remunerative to farm- 
ers, who are generally in great need of money. 
For a time the flow of currency into the coun- 
try showed this to be the case, but this flow has 
almost ceased, as we learn from the monetary 
centers. What may be the reason for this isa 
matter of surmise only. The amount of capi- 
tal available for speculative purposes controlled 
by one or two of our great railroad magnates 
combined with several grain and banking firms 
would be sufficient, it is said, to corner every 
great grain market in the country, For such a 


combination it would be an easy matter to con- | producer and the increase of production. The 


tract for all the products of all the great mills 
of the country at full capacity for a period of 
one or two months. Contracts with dealers 
and with farmers could at the same time be 
made, and wheat be held back, while every 
mode of delay in the matter of transportation 
which this ring would control could be made 
available to aid the scheme. The terrible effects 
on all the business of the country which the 
carrying out of such a possible scheme would 
produce can readily be imagined. These con- 
sequences, so disastrous when thus seen on the 
large scale, are the same in kind, if not in de- 
gree, with the results of the practices common 
to millers and grain men at our great grain 
centers, which are based upon the same prin- 
ciples. 


THE OUTLET SYSTEM AND THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI COMMISSION. ‘ 


The objections made to the plans adopted by 
the Mississippi River Improvement Commis- 
sion resulted in the appointment by the House 
of a Special Committee of Inspection. After 
some delay, the Committee, it is stated, were to 
commence their work at Cairo, on November 
9 or 10. Captain Cowdon is a representative 
advocate of the outlet system as opposed to 
that of jetties, revetment, ete., which, under 
the superintendency of Captain Eads, has been 
adopted by the Commission, and upon which 
they have already expended over $4.000,000 
appropriated last year, and are asking that a 
like amount be given them this year. Captain 
Cowdon and those who agree with him claim 
that the Commission was made up entirely 
of members committed to the present plan, 
representing the special interests of those who 
have overflowed land to reclaim, or other ad- 
vantages to gain, while the views of their op- 
ponents have failed to obtain a just hearing. 

The outlet system advocates claim that the 
expense of the plan being pursued will be more 
than $100,000,000, and a large outlay to main- 
tain, which will be more than wasted, injuring 
navigation, ending in the inundation of a large 
territory, making a new channel to the Gulf, 
and reducing New Orleans to the condition of 
an inland town. The outlet system would not 
require one-tenth of that sum, and can be tested 
as toits results for $500,000 or less. The present 
Congressional Committee are said to be com- 
posed of men who are willing to give all parties 
and views a fair hearing, while some of its 
members are seriously in doubt as to the mer- 
its of the jetty and levee system. The whole 
country is deeply interested in the careful ex- 
amination and correct decision of these momen- 
tous questions. 


THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION. 


The conflict of interests, between producers 
and shippers on the one hand, and the rail- 
roads on the other, as to the transportation 
rates is constantly reappearing, and a remedy 
for the so considered extortionate charges, or a 
mode of fair adjustment of the differences is, in 
constant request. The value of railroads, with 
the expense and difficulties met with in their 
early construction, and in regions where freights 
were small, gave them the privilege of charges 
which present changed circumstances may not 
justify. The vast capital concentrated in a few 
hands which these roads control give them also 
an excess of power which selfish interests may 
abuse. A resort to coercive legislation is a 
remedy always in the hands of the people, but 
to what extent it is wise to resort to it is an 
open question. Shippers cannot expect that 
transportation companies will carry their goods 
at a loss, while far-seeing railroad corporations 
must also know that their interests must, in 
the end, be promoted by the prosperity of the 


Minneapolis Zrzbune, in reply to numerous 
communications on this subject makes some 
very sensible suggestions. As producers and 
shippers are largely scattered, organization is 
the first step to attaining cooperation. Boards 
of Trade already exist at commercial centers, 
and similar bodies of business men could be 
organized where they do not exist, to represent 
agricultural interests as well as those of grain 
dealers. Through these bodies delegates could 
be sent to conventions gathered to represent a 


convenient territory, wherein these matters. 
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could be calmly discussed, and all the condi,, 
tions and elements of the question fully under 
stood. A Central Committee could be ap- 
pointed, representing these various organiza- 
tions, empowered to investigate the matters 
connected with transportation, and in a busi- 
ness like way confer with the managers of the 
railway corporations against whom complaints 
are made. Carried on in a proper spirit, ami- 


cable adjustment of differences would be likely.. 


to occur, with a clearer knowledge of the facts 
as seen by the different parties, and with the 
result of mutual respect and esteem which ap- 
peals to Legislature and courts are far more 
likely to destroy. 


THE ROUTE OF THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


The survey of the route of the Hennepin 
canal, by the Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. Herr, is 
said to have been completed, there remaining 
only the labor of preparing the estimates and a 
report to Congress. The route, understood to 
have been adopted, commences a mile or more 
above Hennepin, to the great disgust of its 
citizens, but thereby saving two miles in the 
distance to Chicago.. A saving of over thirty 
miles has been effected at the western end by 
not going via Rock Island, the Act simply re- 
quiring that the canal be built at or near Henne- 
pin, and at or above Rock Island. The latter 


place can ship by the Mississippi to the canal, » 


while the larger interests of the Northwest are 
subserved by the route. 

There is a saving of three locks by this plan, 
each costing $50,000, and the route is more 
level, while its principally clayey strata will 
furnish a better channel, the other route being 
through miles of sand, requiring the use 
largely of stone and cement, and the whole wa 
to be coffer-dammed. Besides there are no rook 
excavations required in the route adopted, 
while at Rock Island it is all rock, and the 
Mississippi is then reached through the rapids, 
which have less than four feet ‘of water often at 
the busiest season, while the canal requires a 
draft of seven feet. The chosen route at or 
above New Albany, near the Meredosia Slough 
gives seven feet at all seasons. 

Other advantages in this plan are the avoid- 
ing the Rock Island Railroad, and having but 
one crossing as against four by the other route, 
and the avoidance also of valuable farming 
lands, over which the right of way would be 
costly, while the route selected is through a 
comparatively poor country. Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline will doubtless feel agrieved. 
and strongly protest, but the matter should be 
considered from the standpoint of the interests 
of the whole Northwest, with its large and 
growing cities, and its immense and rapidly in- 
creasing grain production seeking cheaper roads 
of transportation to the world’s markets. 


Carr. Hawnxrns, a veteran elevator man now 
with the Columbian Iron Works (Chas. W. 
Parker, proprietor) of Chicago, has been on an 
ated business trip to various parts of the 
West, and reports business splendid. A vast 
number of elevators have been put up all 


through Missouri, Kansas and Iowa the past 


year, . 
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SUITS ON PATENT DUMPS SETTLED. 


We understand that the suits brought on the 
Swickard Grain Dump Patent in the United 
States Courts in the Northern and Southern 
Districts of Illinois against J. M. Murray, of 
Eureka, Ill.; Simpson & Kidder, George War- 
ren and John Warren, of Minonk, Ill.; Wm. 
Rickey, of Roanoke, Ill.; Cox & Aldrich, of 
Hudson, Ill., and others, have been settled by 
the defendants acknowledging infringement 
of the Swickard patent, paying costs of suit 
and paying for a license under the infringed 
patent. The Illinois Central Railroad Co. have 
settled with Mr. Harper and taken license un- 
der allhis patentsondumps. Weare informed 
that the above settlements were made by the 
advice of the defendants’ counsel, who gave it 
as their opinion that the Swickard patent was 
the foundation patent. 


MILWAUKEE'S GRAIN TRADE. 


-A correspondent of the Chicago Times at 
Milwaukee reports some of the press gossip 
there in reference to the wheat trade of that 
city, and his own views based on interviews 
with railway and lake transportation officials. 
Mr. Langson, Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was reported by the Sentinel to have 
said, in effect, that the grain trade of Milwau- 
kee was dead, and that Chicago was taking all 
its business. Mr. Langson took occasion to see 
the editor and deny the statement, avering that 
what he had said referred to grain speculation, 
in which there had been a decrease in Milwau- 
kee, and that Chicago now takes the lead in 
grain gambling. The editor claims that the 
promise of legitimate trade in grain in that city 
is more favorable than for several seasons. Mil- 
waukee is a spring wheat market, and the crop, 
which is an exceptionally good one, is only just 
beginning to move. 

0 this view the correspondent takes excep- 
tion, and asserts that “ Milwaukee has lost her 
wheat trade, never to regain it.” The Pacific 
connection of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road naturally diverts the wheat which 
formerly came there trom the Southwest, which 
is a large and increasing source of supply. Du- 
luth also captures a vast amount of the wheat 
for shipment East which formerly came there 
or further South. The erection of flouring 
mills at all important points in lowa and Minn- 
esota cut off the remaining source of supply by 
grinding the wheat and shipping it East as 

our. 

A railway official of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad says there are mills enough 
in Minnesota to absorb the entire wheat crop of 
the State for the present year. These mills are 
mostly fully equipped with all the modern im- 
proved machinery and systems. These mills 
are the robbers of the Milwaukee grain trade. 
This official also said that the Milwaukee, 
Chamber of Commerce had committed a fatal, 
mistake when it lowered the long existing stan-. 
dard of grade—‘“ the grade which had made the 
wheat shipped from her elevators popular even 
in the United Kingdom.” 

Interviews with the agents of lake transpor- 
tation lines confirmed the statement that ship- 
ments of flour had largely taken the place of 
wheat. The package freight of propellers this 
season had doubled that of the same period of 
1881. Mr. Brigham, of the Anchor Line, states 
that their propellers alone during the second 
week of October had carried out a package 
freight of 4,000 tons, equal to 40,000 barrels 
of flour, and that offerings were on the increase. 
Other lines are also doing a heavy business, in- 
creasing as winter approaches; all of which, in 
the writer’s opinion, goes to show that flour is 
almost entirely supplanting the grain trade of 
Milwaukee. 


Editorial Mention. 


Senp us news from your neighborhood. 


A Lonpon paper says that Europe will have 
to buy nearly 350,000,000 bushels of grain this 
year. 


Mr. O. W. Jounson, of Kankakee, IIl., Sec- 
retary of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Protective 
Association, called upon us this month. 


Messrs. Lewis & Wayranp, of Glasgow, Mo., 
subscribe for Tus American ELevaror AND 
Grain TRapg, and write: “ Every grain dealer 
should have it.” 


Ir is a fact that scarcely a tenth part of our 
grain-producing area is yet utilized. The pos- 
sibilities of American agriculture have not be- 
gun to be realized. 


Joon H. Roueuparrer, superintendent of 
Elevator “B,” St. Paul, Minn., writes in sub- 
scribing to our paper: ‘I have seen a sample 
copy and it is what I want.” 


Surprrrs of wheat at New York are said to 
be dissatisfied with the grade of No. 2 wheat. 
They want a higher grade, and want to have 
the practice of mixing stopped. 


Tue improvements to E, P. Allis & Co.’s 
foundry and machine shops, in Milwaukee, are 
progressing nicely, and will prove a much 
needed addition to their greatly increasing 
business. 


Tue total yield of the corn crop this year is 
now placed by reliable parties at 1,750,000,000 
bushels—much the largest crop ever raised in 
this country. It has been a very agreeable dis- 
appointment. . 


We wish to thank our friends who have 
taken, many of them, great pains to bring this 
journal to the notice of their friends. Scarcely 
a day passes but that we receive very substan- 
tial proof of this disinterested kindness. 


A curap, durable and fire-proof Rubber 
Roofing is advertised in this issue by the Indi- 
ana Paint and Roofing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Any of our readers who need such an article 
should read their card and write them for par- 
ticulars. 


Tur insurance men are again having their 
usual spasm over the extra-hazardous nature of 
elevator risks. These spasms have occurred at 
suth regular intervals for so long a time that 
the disease may be considered chronic, but not 
dangerous. 


Tuxy are again agitating the adoption of the 
cental in England as the standard of weight, 
instead of the bushel. The bushel ought to 
become a thing of the past. A standard of a 
hundred pounds’ weight would be both sensible 
and convenient. 


Ovr journal finds favor both with the big 
and the small elevators. Mr. Chas. E. Davis, 
superintendent of the Girard Point Elevator, 
Philadelphia, writes us: “I have had the 
pleasure to peruse two of this year’s numbers 
of your paper, and find in them some very val- 
uable information. You may send me the 
back numbers of the publication and date the 
subscription from the first number. I think 
every person in charge of elevators should sub- 
scribe, as the information obtained is worth 
more than the price of subscription.” 
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Mr. F. H. Warren, agent of the Northern 
Pacific Elevator Co., at Tower City, Dakota, 
writes that he is much pleased with the Amerr- 
oan Exnvaror anp Gratin Traps, and is sure 
we will receive many subscribers from his lo- 
eality. Sure enough ; his prophecy is already 
verified. 


Reap the advertisements in this issue. You 
will find almost everything advertised that you 
need ; and no journal published can boast of a 
better list of advertisers than this paper pos- 
sesses. The list is not large, but many of the 
best firms of the country have their names 
in it. 


Amone our new advertisements this month is 
that of the Williams & Orton Manufacturing 
Co., of Sterling, Ill., extensive manufacturers 
of pulleys, shafting, wire-rope and sheaves for 
the transmission of power, and general ma- 
chinery. One of their well-known specialties 
is the “Sterling ”’ Portable Mill, which has met 
with great favor. 


Tue United States Miller of Milwaukee 
says: “TH AmericAN Exzvaror AND GRAIN 
Trabs is the name of a new journal, published 
by Mitchell Bros.’ Co., Chicago, IIl., in the in- 
terest of elevator owners and grain dealers gen- 
erally. It is a handsome and ably conducted 
paper, and should be subscribed for by every 
grain man in the country. The subscription 
price is $1.00 per year.” 


Ws receive many flattering letters from our 
subscribers. Mr. N. E. Phillips, of North 
Henderson, Ill., writes us: “I have just re- 
ceived a copy of the last issue of your very in- 
structive and valuable paper, Toe American 
ELrvator AND Grain TrApE, and wish to lose 
no time in subscribing for it, as I consider it 
the best and most important paper to the trade 
published in this country.” 


“ Don’r Hotp rue Corn,” is the advice which 
a correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
gives his farmer readers. In studying the 
matter the farmer (and other holders of corn) 
must calculate the cost involved in storing the 
grain for six or eight months. He must also 
allow for the shrinkage of the grain, cost of 
insurance, and interest on the money which the 
corn would bring if sold at once. 


Curter & Co., of North Wilbraham and 
South Framingham, Mass., advertise in this issue 
their dryer, which has been tested by over ten 
years successful use in their own extensive busi- 
ness of grain handling and milling, It is adap- 
ted toa wide range of work, and the claims made 
for it should entitle it to investigation by all 
grain men and others who need drying appa- 
ratus. Read their advertisement. 


Franxkuin Epson, the newly elected Mayor of 
New York, has been for many years a promi- 
nent member of the Produce Exchange of that 
city, having been elected to the Board of Man- 
agers and subsequently to the Presidency for a 
number of years. He is the originator of the 
system of grain inspection existing in New 
York, and is known generally as an honorable 
and highly successful business man. 


Tur people of New York state voted for free 
canals by 200,000 majority. Although both 
political parties endorsed the free canal amend- 
ment, it was feared at one time that railroad 
influence and the prejudice of farmers remote 
from the canal would defeat the measure. It 
is carried, however, and the people of the North- 
west can congratulate the people of New York. 
Both have an equal interest in the matter, 
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THE REVIVAL OF CANALS. 


1 
It is not long since the general belief in re-| 
gard to canals was, that they had seen their day of 
usefulness, and were, wherever practicable, to | 
be superseded by the railroad. The great inter- 
national enterprise, the Suez canal, a part of 
the great interocean route of commerce to the 
East, and the projects of like importance to the 
world, as to crossing the Isthmus of Panama, 
still moved on, while the improvemént of the 
St. Lawrence system to a permanent value for 
ocean carriage was recognized as a settled fact as_ 
a national work. But the general feeling is 
rapidly changing and canals are again being 
looked upon as an increasingly important ele- 
ment in the transportation of the world’s 
products, and especially as a competitor to the 
railway and a leveler of freights. 

The commercial and financial success of the} 
Suez Canal has been so marked that already 
there is not only a demand for its enlargement, | 
but also a clearly developed project of another 
eanal, which, by the way of Alexandria and| 
Cairo, shall cross the African Isthmus. The} 
London Zimes has espoused the cause and| 
shown that aside from its direct value to -com-| 
merce, it would benefit a vast region of coun-| 
try now beyond the reach of irrigation. Esti-| 
mates of its cost have been put at $50,000,000, | 
an expense less than that of De Lesseps The} 
present tolls on the latter, which are claimed to be} 
excessive, are an additional stimulant to the en-| 
terprise. The grander scheme of a canal to| 
unite the Atlantic and Pacific, through the Pa-| 
nama Isthmus, while meeting with ,abundant}| 
antagonism as utterly impracticable, or at least | 
involving an expenditure for which its use will 
not compensate, is being pushed by vigorous 
hands aceustomed to success, with whom go} 
overwhelmingly the sympathies of the world, 
except such as may have conilicting interests 
at some other competing points. 

Germany is investigating the question of a} 
scheme, also of international importance, for | 
connecting by canal the North Sea and the} 
Baltic. The Government engineer, in 1865,| 
drew a plan for a canal to run from St. Marga- | 
rethen from the Elbe, to Eckenforde on the Bal- 
tic, at an estimated cost of about $20,000,000. 
It was afterwards, for war purposes, decided to 
make a debouch in the Bay of Kier, at an in-| 
creased expense of some $7,500,000. The state 
of the finances in that country has so far pre- 
vented the execution of their plans, while 
others have been made by private capitalists, 
and its future construction at some point can 
hardly be doubted. 

The railway facilities of France are said to 
be excellent, and she has also a fair amount of 
canals, but she has determined to largely in- 
crease the latter until her internal transporta- 
tion shall be carried on through a network of 
these artificial waterways. There is also a pro- 
=ect for uniting by a ship canal the Mediterran- 
ean with the Bay of Biscay, saving a long dis- 
tance over the route by Gibraltar, and adding 
largely to the vineyard interests of that region. 

The most recent and among the most impor- 
tant of these projects is to construct in Lanea- 
shire, England, a ship canal which shall con- 
nect Manchester,and its vast manufacturing sub-| 
urbs, with the Channel, either by way of the 
Mersey and Liverpool, or the Dee and the es- 
tuary at Chester. The railroad has long had 
the monopoly of transportation here, and as 
evidence of this abuse of its power it is said 
that the freight from Manchester to Liverpool, 
a distance of fifty miles, is two-thirds of the 
ocean freight to New Orleans. A canal of this 
length to Liverpool would have the first por-| 
tion from the latter place, tidal, the second semi- | 
tidal, and the third stillwater. The estimated 
cost is $23,000,000, which Manchester alone, if 
required, could readily raise. Various condi- 
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tions, connected with engineering, water levels, 
and the bar at Liverpool, enter into the ques- 
tion of choice between this route and the one 
by Northwich, the Dee and Chester. Ulti- 
mate advantages may make subsidary present 
expense, but there can be no reasonable doubt 
of the eventual execution of the plan at no 
distant period. 

We have already, in different issues, spoken 
of the deep general interest now taken in the 
projected Hennepin’canal, the Illinois and Mich- 
igan, of our own State, and the Erie canal of 
New York, which, it is hoped, will yet together 
form a grand waterway from the Mississippi to 
the Atlantic. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
considering the great and widely extended value 
of this route for transportation, that the owner- 
ship of these canals will yet fall into the hands 


| of the general government, and that their capac- 


ity will be enlarged so as to permit the passage 
ot vessels of the largest tonnage the Mississippi 
can float. The canal conneetion between Lake 
Superior and the Red River system of the 
North is as yet only a plan, with much to learn 
as to its course and expense. But the history 
of our past rapid development is a guarantee it 
will be an accomplished fact. Speaking re- 
cently upon this proposed canal,-the Detroit 
Marine News says: “It cannot be said that 
great waterways are to becomeobsolete. Canals 
have been, and still are, essential to commerce. 
Rome built them two thousand years ago. 
France, Prussia and Holland are still at work 
building new and larger waterways. There are 
more similar projects on foot now, on this con- 
tinent, than ever before. De.Witt Clinton de- 
veloped the Empire State and created the com- 
merce of New York city by the Erie canal. 
Our Canadian neighbors are even now, at im- 
mense expense, pursuing the development of 
their grand system of canals leading to the 
ocean.” 


CANADIAN VIEWS OF THE NEW YORK 
CANAL AMENDMENT. 


The constitutional amendment enabling the 
Legislature to make the Erie a free canal has 
been adopted by the people of New York State 
by an overwhelming majority. The Canadian 
view as already expressed by its press is that 
this is wholly in the interests of the great cities 
at the termini of the canal, while the abolition 
of tolls, reducing freight rates, will only in- 
crease the prices received by the Western 
farmer whose products go by water to the East- 
ern market. The farmers of New York state, 
who will have to maintain the canal, will not 
only receive no benefit, but be injured by the 
great increase, thus produced, of competition 
in the sale of grain. The abolition of tolls will 
also effect a reduction in through railway 
freights on western grain and as this business is 
already transacted by the roads at an actual 
loss during the summer, the local rates will be 
increased to compensate these losses. Not one 
per cent. of the farmers of the state live within 
hanling distance of the canal; and those that 
do are the only ones that will be benefitted by 
the change. So, in the opinion of our astute 
neighbor, the free canal means to the New 
York farmer decrease of profits, increase of 
competition and taxation, and no compensating 
advantages. 


Ir costs more to carry a bushel of wheat 
from Budapest, in Austro-Hungary, to Ham- 
burg, Germany, than it does from Chicago to 
Hamburg. * 


The firm of Lovett, Gittings & Co., engaged in the 
grain and agricultural implement trade at Disco, Car- 
man, Lomax and another Illinois town, made an assign- 
ment on Oct. 31. Their liabilities are about $30,000. 


Special Notices. — 
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Buckwheat Grain Wanted.—The flour sup- 


plied at market price. H. H. Emminga, “ Prairie Mills, 
Golden, Il. t 


Elevator Wen—Howes, Babcock & Ewell, of Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page. 


The American Miller—published by Mitchell 
Bros.’ Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL, is the 
largest, best and cheapest milling journal published. 
Subscription price only $1.00 per year. iH 


For Sale Cheap — Trimmer Scourer, Hominy 
Mill, Novelty Separator and Oat Separator. Address 
A. M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. © 


Revolution in Prices.— The Chicago Scale 
Company have reduced their prices on scales from 331g 
to 65 per cent. below their former prices and below other 
manufacturers. They make more than three hundred 
different kinds of scales, and now claim to make the 
cheapest and best scales inthe world. They send their 
reduced price list free to any one. Address Cmicago 
ScaLe Co., 147, 149 and 151 S. Jefferson street, Chicago, 
i. oes: 


For Sale—At Genoa, IIL, situated on O., M. & St. 
Paul Railway, about sixty miles from Chicago, a Grain 
Elevator, Feed and Flax Mill, Hay Press, etc., all in 
good working order; has switch track. Main building 
48x60; store room, 30x30; engine and grain room 42x60, 
Owner sells on account of ill health. Good business all 
the year round. For full particulars, number of machines, 


capacity, etc., address Barrp & Brap ey, 90 La Salle-st., 


Chicago. : 
For Sale—One piece 11-inch 3-ply rubber belting 
137 feet long, nearly new, with iron elevator buckets 
10x7 every 15 inches the entire length. 50 cents per foot. 
One piece 10-inch 3-ply rubber belting 137 feet long, 
nearly new, with iron elevator buckets 9x6 every 15 
inches the entire Iength. 45 cents per foot. <A lot of 12- 
inch iron conveyors, nearly new, at $1.00 per foot. Send 
for catalogue of new and second-hand engines, boilers 
and machinery. M. F. Perry, 43 8. Canal St., Chicago. 
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The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. of Chicago, have 
put into elevators in different parts of the country this 
season forty sets of their “ Coker” Power Grain Shovel 
for unloading cars. With a set of these shovels two men 
can unload a car of five hundred bushels in fi 
minutes. : 


The Waco Examiner of Waco, Texas, has the follow- 
ing in regard to the City Elevator at that place: “We 
hope that every business man in adjacent towns and 
every farmer who visits Waco this season will take time 
to go and inspect the elevator enterprise on Second, 
between Jackson and Mary streets. Not until this year 
has Waco been able to boast of such an institution, greatly 
as it was needed for the proper handling of grain brought 
here for sale or shipment. The need is now supplied by 
an elevator as fine as can be found in any Texas city, 
The buildings and machinery are all first-class, and 
grain can be stored or handled to the very best advant- 
age. Farmers as well as buyers of grain will soon learn 


what a benefit this institution is destined to prove to this — 


city and section. The buildings are so arranged that 
raiload cars or wagons may be loaded or unloaded with 
equal facility. In addition to the elevator department 
there is an extensive cotton department, for the storing 
and weighing of cotton. The sheds for storage are per- 
haps the largest in any interior town in the e, and» 
parties who store can rest assured their cotton will be~ 
kept safe and in good condition. In the cotton, as in the 
grain department, every facility is afforded for loading 
or unloading from country wagons. The scales used are 
of the largest and most reliable make and every appoint- 
ment is first-class. Messrs. Seley & Patterson are the 
proprietors of this great enterprise, Mr. Seley being well 
known as the cashier of the Waco State 
Mr. Patterson has been for years a leading cotton and 
grain dealer in this city. Both are practical men and 
will give general supervision to the entire establishment. 


The cotton department is in charge of Mr. Meredith A. 
Sullivan, one of the most reliable and competent cotton 


men in the south—a man who has had long experiei 
and can be depended on in every way. He will be foun 
there during the entire season. The establishment pro- 


nk, while — 


. 2 


poses to handle grain of all kinds and cotton either for 


storage, shipment or purchase. It is what has 
wanted here for years, and merits the confidence | 
patronage of the public. We repeat that it is well 

a visit, for it is a valuable institution.” rr 
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Communicates, 


Late Patents. 


The Dump Question. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—The Iil- 
inois Grain Dealers’ Association, of which Mr.C.W. John- 
son, of Kankakee, is the secretary, recently organized for 
mutual co-operation and benefit, and almost immediate- 
ly came to an issue with the owners of the patents for 
tilting platform grain dumps, who are seeking to collect 
large sums of money from the various grain elevator 
men for alleged infringment of their patents. 

Suits are brought or threatened against some of the 
members of the association in order to compel a settle- 
ment of these claims, and a compromise effected with 
the railroads by the owners of the patents is being used 
to frighten the timid into a speedy compliance with the 
demands of the representatives of the patents. 

There is reason to believe that the compromise with 
the railroads was made for a merely nominal sum, the 
owners not choosing to risk a judicial inquiry into the 
validity of their patents, but sacrificing their claims for 
substantial damages against the roads, so as to secure in 
return the means, under the name of a settlement, for in- 
fluencing less powerful parties to a quiet submission to 
their exactions. 

How far this plan may succeed remains to be seen. It 
is certain that the members of the association have taken 
competent legal advice, and intend to resist the attempt- 
ed collection because of the worthless character of the 
patents and the non-infringment of their claims. 


JUSTICE. 
Cuicaao, Noy. 14, 1882. 


GRAIN. 


Contrary to general expectations, the grain trade of the 
country ak, the last few months has been devoid of 
much animation. The movement from the interior to 
the seaboard and thence to Europe has been much less 
than was anticipated early in the season, the farmers in 
this country holding back, hoping to obtain higher 
prices, while the European demand has been light on ac- 
count of the general good yield as compared with late 
years. Taking the sum of the world’s wheat crop, the 
surplus in exporting countries against the deficiencies in 
those that import, there is a very large net surplus, 
amounting to probably not less than 80,000,000 bushels; 
even basing calculations upon an average yield in the 
United States of but little over 500,000,000 bushels, al- 
though, as we have heretofore said, we think that the 
crop of wheat of the United States this year was consid- 
erably above 500,000,000 bushels, despite the assertions 
of the United States Agricultural Department to the con- 
trary. 

As to the corn yield nothing definite can yet be said, 
but we think that there is good ground for believing that 
it will be fully 1,800,000,000 bushels, though the Agricul. 
tural Department claims that it will be fully 100,000,000 
bushels less than that. For some unknown reason, the 
Agricultural Department has lately taken occasion sey- 
eral times to publish assertions about the crop reports 
and statistics of the newspapers of the country, that, 
while doing these no harm, reflect very seriously upon 


the wisdom of the department in this particular. As the’ 


department has for some years been peculiarly unfortun- 
ate in its estimates as to crops, it would be much wiser 
for it to refrain from commenting upon the estimates 
made by others.—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


This is what Fink says:—“That whenever a reduction 
is made in the rail rate from Chicago to New York, occa- 
sioned by lake and canal competition, that reduction ex- 
tends to Louisville, Nashville,and Savannah. It extends 
to every point of the country. I might say, to-day, 
when they charge ten centsor twelve cents a hundred 
from Chicago to New York, the steamship lines from 
here (New York), to Savannah take up that freight and 
carry it from here to Savannah for fifteen cents a hun- 
dred, making a rate from Chicago to Savannah of 
twenty five cents. The regular rate from Chicago to 
Savannah may be at the time fifty, sixty, seventy, or 
eighty cents, they (the railroads) have to come down and 
conform to the water rate. * hepa, te Thus the 
lake navigation and canal navigation regulates the rates 
of the whole country, you may say, from Canada down 
to the Gulf.” 


Issued on October 10th, 1882. 


Grain Car' Door.—-Lenard Mancy, Sedalie, 
(No Model.) No. 265,888. Filed October 10, 1881. 
newed September 5, 1882. 


ELEVATOR FOR LOADING AND UNLOADING VESSELS, 
Ero.—Alfred D. Fox, New York, N. Y. (No Model.) 
No. 265,592. Filed February 16, 1882. 


Grain DryER AND CoonER.—Edson A. Abbott, Mar- 
pra Town. (No model.) No. 265,552. Filed July 
9, 1881. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—George A. Roberts and Christian 
Schafer, Three Rivers, Mich. (No model.) No. 265,637. 
Filed March 28, 1882. 


FrEeping APPARATUS FOR GRAIN SEPARATOR, Erc.— 
Paul P. Herberg and Peter H. Clausen, Gale, Trempe- 


Mo. 
Re- 


lean County, Mo. (No model.) No. 265,804. Filed 
May 9, 1882. 
Issued on October 17, 1882. 
Corn SHELLER.—Elijah E. Towns, Towns, Ga. (No 


model.) No, 265,995. Filed August 16, 1882. 


Grain SEPARATOR.—Fredrick H. Howell, Buffalo, N. 
Y. (No mocel.) No. 266,258. Filed February 2, 1882. 


ENTRANCE TUBE FOR GRAIN ELEvatTors.—Lafayette, 
T. Bow, Burksville. Ky. (No Model.) No. 266,088. 
Filed August 18, 1882. 


Issued on October 24, 1882, 


Towrna Cana Boats. Oliver Greene, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 266,360. Filed February 14, 1882. 


Grain Mrrer.—George W. Sharp, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. (No Model.) No. 266,395. Filed May 15, 1882. 
Issued on October 31, 1882. 
Grain SEPARATOR.—AIlmerim H. Lighthall, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal., assignor to William B. Carr, same place. 
(No. model.) No. 266,702. Filed March 13, 1882. 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHER FOR GRAIN, Evc.—Ashley R. 
Cooper, Mooresville, Ind. (Model.) No. 266,608. Filed 
December 27, 1881. 


The crop reports of the world are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to form a fairly accurate basis for calculating on 
the events of the next six months. In quantity, and gen- 
erally, also, in quality, the harvests of 1882 have been 
exceedingly rich as to promise a very handsome surplus 
for future consumption, while the supplies within reach 
for six months to come are probably the largest the 
world has ever had. Very heavy crops have been har- 
vested in this country, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, Italy, Servia, and Roumania. From these coun- 
tries relatively large exports could be ordered at any 
time, except from Italy, which, however, is self-support- 
ing. The Russian crops appear to be below the average, 
but will leave a very important surplus for export. The 
crops of the United Kingdom are comparatively good, 
and call for outside help to the extent of, perhaps, 100 to 
125 million bushels of wheat. The French crops are 
also good, the deficit being slight. Germany has not 
been very fortunate, and will have to supply an unex- 
pectedly high deficit. Holland and Belgium had a 
moderately fair harvest, and will need the usual supplies 
from abroad. Accurate reports from Spain and Portu- 
gal are wanting, but it is known that the Peninsula has 
had a rather poor crop, and will need foreign grain to a 
larger extent than formerly. 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


EE. A. BISEXOPYP & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND MILLSTUFEFS. 
No. 10 Chamber of Commerce Building, Minneapolis. 


Orders for and Consignments of Milling Wheat a Specialty. 
THOS. BROWN, 
Commission Merchant, 


164 LaSalle St., Room 56, Chicago. 


Shipments of Grain and Millstuffs a Specialty, Eastern orders and 
Correspondence solicited. 
Elevator at Kentland, Ind. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Chicago. 
REFERENCES National Bank of Illinois, Chicago, ‘ 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS, 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants 


125 La Salle Street, 
Adjoining Chamher of Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 
Grain, Seed and Provisions, 


Consignments of above solicited, and Orders for Purchase and Sale 
for Cash, or Future Delivery on Margins carefully executed. 


Facilities Unsurpassed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Special Correspondence regarding Markets freely furnished 
upon request. 


AB. TAM i Ob, 
Commission Grain Merchant 


—AND— 


Wholesale Dealer in Flour and Bran, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Careful attention given to consignments, and orders for Flour or 
ran filled at lowest Prices. 


TRIMBiE & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, Ete. 
Room 3, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Careful Attention given to Filling Option Orders# 


References: Merchants Nat. Bank, Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


HEALD & CO., 
Flour$Grain Commission Merchants, 


14 8. HALLIDAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD, 
REFERENCES: 
Citizens’ National Bank, Baltimore; Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Baltimore; Jno. A. Hambleton & Co., ‘Bankers, Baltimore. 
WanrEp—Responsible parties to solicit grain for us in the West. 
Liberal Commissions. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO. 
GRAIN anv FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at New-Port News, (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad.) 


CULVER «& Co., 
GRAIN RECEIVERS 


AND 


Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 122 and 124 Washington Street, 
CELICA.GO. 
Solicit Consignments and Orders for Future Delivery. 


EBSTABLISEIED 1ssce. 


tev see. IN ayy TINS TT 


Grain and Flour Agent. 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 


References and Cable Codes Furnished, 
WARNER & WiLBUR, 


General Commission Merchants 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Refer by permission: B. L. Smith, Cashier Hide and Leather 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Col. E. EAS Bowen, President First 
National Bank, Mendota Ill; Chas. C. Macy, Cashier Farmers’ 
National Bank,’ Hudson, N.Y ; Wm, Seymour, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Hudson, N. we Vireo k Hill, Cashier Tanners’ Nation- 
al Bank, Catskill, IS BAG) 3 0. P. Collier, President First National 
Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CORNELIUS DORR. ] [GEORGE A. ALLISON. 


DORR, ALLISON & CO,, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 3 COMMEROIAL ST,, BOSTON. ; 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Correspondence solicited, 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


GILMAN, CHENEY & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 


——FOR THE SALE OF—~ 


GRAIN, HAY, FEED, ETC., 
102 State Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


Liberal Adyances on Consignments, 


Established 1860, 
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CHAS. RAEST 
General Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 


th 
lu 


Over 4,500 of our Mills in use, 


tire satisfaction or money refunded. 


303 to 311, So. Canal St., | 
v4 to 98 Harrison St., 


THORNBURGH & CLESSNER, 


47 and 49 West Ihake Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Improved Elevator Machinery, 


Including Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Journal Boxes, 
Elevator Buckets, 
Boots, Patent Iron Conveyors, Belting, &e. 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NER & C0, 


Established 1863. 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
IGS OE I OR wy Nak eae 


Sold under a full guarantee to give en- 


Parties erecting Eievaiors will consult 
eir own interests by sending for our Il- 
strated Catalogue and references. 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 


CHICAGO. 


) 


Elevator Bolts, Elevator 


A, T. HODGE. GEO. R. HILL. 


A. T. HODGE & CO., 
WHOLESALE 


Paper Dealers, 


Office, 173 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES SB0 If 


All Iron and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam, 
Jones he pays the freight. 
for free book, address 

JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 

Binghamton, N.Y. aa 


All sizes equally low, 


mE RUBBER ROOFING 


The Above Cut represents laying over 
rough boards our 


RUBBER ROOFING. 


Weighs but 75 pounds to 100 square feet, and is 
the cheapest and lightest roof that can be put on. 
It can be laid by ANY one, and is superior to all 
other Roofing for CHEAPNESS, FIRE-PROOF 
qualities and DURABILITY. 

Price about $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, for every- 
thing complete, delivered in Indianapolis, Ind., or 
Philadelphia, Pa. Send for book circular and 
sample, with full particulars how to repair leaky 
shingle, tin and iron roofs with slate, paint and 
cement. 


INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Books ON STEAM POWER. 


We will send any of the following named books pestage free on receipt of annexed prices. 


Roper.—A Catechism of High Pressure, or Non-C 
Including the Modeling, Constructing, and Man 


With valuable illustrations. 
larged. 


18mo., tucks, gilt edge, 


By STEPHEN Roper, Engineer. 


ondensing Steam-Engines: 

agement of Steam Engines and Steam Boilers. 
Thirteenth edition, revised and en- 
$2 00 


Roper.—Handbook of Modern Steam Fire-Engines. 


With Illustrations, 


Roper.—Engineer’s Handy Book: 
Containing a full Explanation of th 


Engineers and Steam Users. With Formula 


, Engines; also, Facts, Figures, Questions, and Tables for 


selves for the United States Nav 
the Better Class of Stationary 
git edge, - Seeieodes 
t contains nearly 300 Main Subjects, 
and Instructions, 105 Rules, Formula, 
grams, and 197 Technical ‘Terms; 
asked when under examination b 
Revenue Service, before being licensed as an 
a certificate to take charge of a 
There is not a subject within the 


y, the Revenue 


1316 Para 


whole range of 


By STEPHEN Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, gilt edge, 
Roper.—Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler. 
By STEPHEN Roper’ Engineer. Fifth Edition, with illustrations, 18mo., tucks, gilt edge, 


Steam-Engines. 


and Examples, 149 Ta 
over 3000 different snbjects, with the questions most likely to be 
efore being commissioned 
4 ngineer in the Mercantile Marine Se 
steam-engine or boilerin locations where s 


$3 50 


$2 06 


e Steam-Engine Indicator, and its Use and Advantages to 


for Estimating the Power of all Classes of Steam- 
ngineers who wish to qualify them- 
Service, the Mercantile Marine, orto take charge of 
Second edition. 1 vol. 16mo., 675 pages, tucks, 

ic = eee $3.50 
sand Answers, 52 Suggestions 
bles, 195 Illustrations, 31 Indicator Dia- 


graphs, 876 Question 


as an Engineer in the U. S. Navy or 
rvice, or receiving 
i uch certificate is necesary. 
steam-engineering on which it does not treat. 


Roper.—Questions and Answers for Engineers. 


This little book contains all the qu 
ination for the purpose of procuri 
of ordina 
gineer 


estions that 
t a ng licenses 
ry intelligence may commit them t 


> 


a) 


Address, MITCHELL BROS. 


Engineers will be asked when undergoing an exam- 
and they are so plain that any engineer or fireman 
memory in a short time. By SrepHEN Roper, En- 

00 


CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn S$t., CHICAGO, Ill. 


THIS IS A CUT OF 


“THE STERLING” 


Cider-Runner Portable Milk 


Manufactured by the 


WILLIAMS © ORTON 


Manufacturing Company. 
400 LOCUST ST., STERLING, ILL. 


ae 


It is made both double-geared (as shown 
4a cut) and single-geared, as are our 24 and 
30 inch Under-runners, which are also in 
alliron frames 5 

If you want to see cuts and descriptions of |—& 
above, also of our other manufactures, 


Send for our X Price and Pattern List. 


_ Our Illustrated Treatise on Transmission of Power b 
ing to you, so of course you will send for it. 


y Wire Rope will be interest- 


RELIANCE WOR ke 


EDW.P. ALLIS & CO. Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE, 


This engine is especially designed for manufac- 
turing purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material and workmanship. Tts even 
speed makes it specially desirable for fiouring 
mills and elevators. 


Over 250 of these Engines are Now in Use, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 


The Highest Economy Known in 
Steam Engineering. 


They will save in fuel from 33 to 60 per cent. oyer 
— any ordinary engine. ad 


We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent Air Pump and Condenser, which can be used 
with our make of engine and effect a saying of about 25 percent, Also Reynolds’ Patent Feed 
Water Heater and Purifier. Send for catalogue and prices to 


EDV. ©. ALLIS & Co., Milwaukee, Vis: 


G. W. & C. A. LANE, | 


ia en a Wg See Sm 


Can furnish you just what you want for handling Grain, ete., in the 
most convenient and economical manner aot 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WEAVER’sS 


Merchandise Envelopes = Bags, 


Made of extra Manilla and Rope Manilla Paper, 
with Metal Clasp, for carrying Grain, See 
Rice, Coffee, Cetton, Wool, Dry Goods, ~ 
and other Merchandise. 


“ {Bags with 
ENVELOPES. » | Satchel, 
Bottom. 
|. EXTRA | ROPE ROPE 
FIRST PREMIUM AT THE size. |SIZ¥ WEEN| MANILLA. | MANILLA. !MANILLA, 


PER 100. | PER 100.| PER 100, 


Millers’ International Exhibition. 


B3YUx2% 80.50 [> 22 eee 
SPECIAL FEATURES. “35 30.65. a 20.95 z 
Seamless Round Corners, Shovel Edge, }——_|———__|__—_|_____ 
Curved Heel, Carries More, Runs Easier, ipsa Ne 50 1.05 
Empties Clean, Lasts Longer, is nearer 75 95 1.25 
Perfection than any other bucket made. ee eee - 
85 1,05 1.40 
WHAT USERS SAY OF IT. Mee A ee 1.00 1.20 : Ls5 
We are much pleased with the ‘*Salem” bucket a 
—have over six thousand in our mill, and pro- 5% 1.10 1.35 17s 
nounce them the best we ever used. — a c= 
W. Trow & Co., Madison, Ind. 1.25 1.60 1.95" : 
We consider the “Salem ” the best in the mar- ox : 1s. 
ket. Wpataegier testimonial on you have than | Sp See Peed a ae 
the size and frequency of our orders? 05 | 2.45 
Link Bett MacuInery Co., Chicago. ed a z 
Your * Bales * buckets are satisfactory in every 1.80 2.30 i 2.70 
respect. all want more soon. = aera aaa 
Wm. Lea & Sons, Wilmington, Del. 1.95 | 2.55 | 2.95 
We have over four thousand “ Salem™ buckets KX8%) 2.15 2.80 3.20° 
in our Patapsco Mill B, and they are giving entire Be 
satisfaction. We think they are the best “‘backet x9%| 2.35 3.05 3.50 
in the market. > — | 
C, A. GAMBRILL Mre. Co., Baltimore. 2.55 3.35 3.80 


. Sent C. O. D. if desired. Address 
FRED. J. CLARK, 
(Room 5.) 184 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Ww. J. Clark & Co,, Sole Mfrs., Salem, O. 
New York Office and Salesroom, 7 & 9 Cliff St. 


Pe 
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THE LECHNER 


Anti- Friction Roller Detacha- 
ble Chain Belting 
FOR TRANSMITTING POWER. 


The only medium by which so nearly all the power ap- 
plied is transmitted. The special feature about this chain, 
and which makes it superior to other chains for similar 
purposes, is the Friction Roller on the rivet, which 
takes off all friction from the sprocket, and nearly all from 
the rivet, and admitting of almost any desired speed. 


ESPECIALEY ADAPTED 


For Elevators, Drags, Carriers, Driving Heavy 
and Light Shafting, etc. 


Send for Circulars. Manufactured and sold by the 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Also Manufacturers of the Lechner Coal- 
Mining Machines. 
Kus. 


CLARK, 


Patentee and Manufacturer ofr 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 
MT. VERNON, OZiArO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


LD BLOCK GONE ANY: 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
FULL LINE 
Wood and Wrought Iron 


PLAY oi 


“ANCHOR BRAND.” 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, 
BAG TRvuvcEsS, 
BAGGAGE BARROWS and 
FOUR WHEEL WAGONS 
_Of Every Description. 


WROUGHT IRON BLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


gt Send for 1882 Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List, and mention this paper. 


“Steam Engines, 


—F'@ Rts 


_ GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


W. W. INGRAHAM, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of the 


A CELSIO 


al bee 


| 
5 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


Nos. 18, 15 and 17 North Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Excelsior Polisher, Separator and Grader Combined. 
Excelsior Separator and Grader. 
Excelsior Smutter, Polisher and Separator. 


POOLE &« HUNT, 


3 Al EVE OEY By) ND. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Machine Moulded Gearing, 


SEXAFrTING, PULLEYS, 
And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 


mission of power. 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, - 


Our patterns for 


‘Boots and Heads,” 


“Lees” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, Bin 
Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts, 


Are of the most efficient style. 


We are also prepared to furnish 


PAPI ie RICEION- PUELH YS, 


made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. 


Samples of our work may be seen at the 


Erie Elevator, ----------------.---- 
Harisimus Cove Elevator, ------ 
Dow’s Stores, .: --.=2--------=------ 


Baltimore & Ohio Elevator, 


ee Oe ee Jersey City, N. J. 
= ee ee 5 ee cee 66 66 66 

Es eee Bee Rie Brooklyn, N. WY. 
a ee Baltimore, Md. 


New York & New England Elevator, ----_.__------ Boston, Mass. 
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Boston & Albany Elevator,---- 


NOVELTY 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATOR 


NOVELIST 
DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR, 
WEED & COCKLE EXTRACTOR. 
NOVELTyYT 
DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE AND RE- 
CEIVING SEPARATOR. 
DUSTLESS FLAX SEED SEPARA- 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


E. M. SANFORD, 


East Dubuque, Tu. 


KERFOOT BROS, 


804 and 806 Walnut Street. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


General Mill Furnishers 


—AND— 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES. 


Full Line in Stock of 


ie Rubber, and Solid Wove Cot- 
ton Belting, Elevator Cups and 
Bolts, Caldwell Conveyors. 


Portable Mills, Corn Shellers, 


SEPARATORS, WIRE CLOTHS, 


and of such sundries as are generally used in 
Elevators or Mills. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TT. M. NAGLE, 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


> Portable, Stationary, 


AND 


Agricultural 
steers Emegines. 
@ 
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Ten Reasons why the Reynolds Improved 
Truck is the Best in use. 


Ist. It is the simplest, strongest, and most 
efficient. 

2d. It can be loaded, weighed and unloaded 
with one handling. 

3d. It is cheaper than any other, when its 
capacity is taken into account. 

4th. One man can handle from 1,200 to 1,800 
pounds on it, easier than one-third the amount 
on any other truck. 


Sth. It occupies less space, according to ca- 
pacity, being so arranged that it turns in exactly 
its own length. 

6th. It will dispense with the services of one 
man in any mill, warehouse or store, where busi- 
ness enough is done to keep it in use. 

7th. With the box it will carry grain, feed, 
meal, and al] kinds of offal, and other merchandise 
in bulk. 

Sth. Without the box it will carry flour in 
sacks, flour, feed, and offal in bags, and other mer- 
chandise in bags, boxes, parcels or bales, 

9th. Its wearing parts are all iron, turned to 
a standard guage, and any part can be ‘duplicated 
on short notice in case of accident or breakage. 

10th. It has a wider range of uses, and is 
better adapted to meet all the wants of millers, 
warehousemen and merchants, than any other 
truck in use. 

For information, address 


M. A. REYNOLDS, Stanton, Mich. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Ohe American Elevator 


AND 
GRAIN TRADE. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Address MiTcoHEt. Bros. Co., 1 & 186 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, 
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hase Plan of Greta Elevators 


IS Nd Oh TO ALL OTHERS. 


1, It is more economically built. built. 
2. It is more economically operated. 
3. It requires less fone and less track ro 
Iding and grain is iow pocauae fire risk 


A 4. Insurance on bu 
s sma 

5. Grain can be Kept in condition at nominal cost. 

6. It has a wide range of uses. The house can be arranged i 
meet the wants of any grain business, 


WRITE for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHASE ELEVATOR CO., 


99 & 101 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The accompanying cut will be changed in the next issne of this paper, and another 
style of building shown. 


CHISHOLM BROS. & GUN 


Elevator and Will Builders, 


AND GHENHRAL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


We are now prepared to Build and Equip in the . . . pe 
most thorough and complete manner, ; : Mill Supplies and Furnishings. 
MILL OF ANY CAPACITY, We Refer to the Following Mills VTE = aa 
employing either WHICH HAVE BEEN 
pe ae We shall keep on hand a Full 
JONATHAN MILLS Pillsbury: Asse. o_o Minneapolis, Minn. Stock of Dufour & Co. Ss Bolting 
Granmnelec atta Mnneebale g min: || Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, Leather, 
Planet Mills, DL. Wing & Go. Litchneldit || Rubber and Cotton Belting, Bleva- 


e 9 
Reduction Machines, (isisiihcscrco#tMiae Wit) tor Buckets and Flour Mill Ma- 


Lake Ci Mais: . 5 Ss 
| Bridges & Johnston's siti ort ywen-||  chinery generally. 
rundy Co. ng Co.’s Mill 
G& ——INCLUDING——_ 
OE ee “EnGrange Min. oT MELC AE Win 


| Stillwater Mills....2..- Stillwater, Minn. || 
Boller Maen Perens fobancbeo’|— JQ0¢TAD Mills Reduction rele 
O Cr eh ac anbaloes {| Maso ns Mail Co. a Mill | Mancppn ae AND DEGERMINATORS, _ 


Royal Dominion Mills---.- Toronto, Canada, 


: a ee Reel Belt Tighteners, Smooth and Cor- 
Pl Ss t ? 
Orr eo eee ee N -yeprageias for Hale ad “Hlevators ‘yan || rugated Iron Roller Mills, Porcelain 
; ; ‘ SE ae Roller Mills, Portable Middlings Mills 
Combination of these Machines. — dial eter bane ; 


For Circulars, Price Lists, Information, etc., address 


CEI IS floes aS aaa CU IN AY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: | CHICAGO, ILL.: 
228 Washington Avenue, South. G4 and GE South Chlnton Street. 


Superior to all Others for Service and pony 


' Wy ice as Strong as Leather. 


ANY DBEWNGTEL 


Send for Reduced List and Discounts. © Over 
2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 


Grain and Package Elevator Builder.) soe of MARMON CO, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


é AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


THE CUMMER IMPROVED. ENGINE 
Stee y, 


Manufactured by the 


eee 7 DETROIT CUMMER ENGINE CO. 


DETROIT, MICE. 
Is Adopted by the BRUSH ELECTRIC CO., and recommended 
by them as 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


It is in use by Millers, Car Shops, Paper Mills, Machine Shops, 
Stove Works, etc., etc., and all pronounce it superior to all other 
Engines on account of its 


Great Economy, Regularity of Speed, 
Simplicity of Construction and Durability. 
—/PLAIN SLIDE VALVES. \__ 


No Trips, Gatches or Dropping Weights to make a Racket or Wear Out, 


{a Send for Circulars and large handsome Picture for framing. 


The only pot ag iale eo maeic ehelicr in the mae a pee BUILT BY = 
sesses more advantages than any other known machine—takes less W/Z j 
power to operate—and adjusts itself to the size of Har Corn. Will M. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. Ee 
shell more corn. and that too without splitting the cob; leaves| Jeuilt under the original patents until their expiration. Improvements 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of the kernels; |'gince added, “STOP MOTION ON REGULATOR,” prevents engine running 
is less liable to be broken (by having some hard substance pass | away; “SELE-PACHKING VALVE STEMS,” (two patents) dispenses with four 
\ through the sheller) on account of the flexibility of segments and stufling boxes; “ RECESSED VALVE SEATS,” prevent the wearing of shoul- 
j\ Safety pins in plate—which are of wood and can easily be replaced; | ders on seats, and remedying a troublesome defect in other Corliss Engines. 
\ works right or left, as may be required. ; _|*BABBITT & HARRIS PISTON PACKING,” (two patents.) “DRIP-COL- 
The sheller represented herein is made entirely of Iron; is| |. ROTEING DEVICES.” (one patent.) Alse in “General Construction” and 
well proportioned and built in a most thorough manner; can Superior Workmanship.” ay 
De aenetea wee eine 2 Se ] ecard oO nd eat The Best and most workmanlike form ofthe Corliss Engine now in the market, substantially built, 
center lift: the case and cylinder are both made es a . | of the best materials, and in both condensing and non-condensing forms. 
the case staves have a spring to hold the bottom Ma eeanea h | The Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 33 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the power, 
to catch any corn eel eae be on the cob before leaving the | 22d consuming no more fuel. Small parts are made in quantities, and inter-changeable, and kept im 
iaahine the sprin y eldin to alarge cob. also Loin stock for the convenience of repairs, and to be placed on new work ordered at short notice. 
close enough Be Ree Peete S i 8 | No other engine builder has authority to state that he’can furnish this engine. 
Bos ate 5 The only works where this engine can be obtained are at Providence, R. I., no outside parties being 


Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices. licensed. 
WHE A. HARRIS, Prop’r. 


~COLUMBIAN IRON WORKS, 
The Largest Manufacturers 


SHEET IRON ROOFING 


= 825 to 831 Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HUTCHISON'S NEW IRON DUSTLESS CORN SHELLER. 


Capacity, 75 to 100 ” 
ae 
erritory. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO., 


per hour. 
HUTCHISON’S Millstone 

101, 103 and 105 West Front Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


bh 


TT 


gh 


a 


Un 


| 


| 


Feeder and. Separater. 


Send for Price Lists. 


Se ita con All Kinds of Corrugated. Iron. 


JACKSON, MICH, "a: 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Whey Etave Eurnished the Machinery for 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ss 
oS 2 aeen a Tete nS belt Penna PLUNGER WHEE DER &: CO: APR LINE, BREV ATOR 2.255 2. on 
ty ] i VINCENT, NELSON & CO. ELEVATOR AE 
Lil t ARMOUR, DORE: & CO. Gi BLE V ATOR 2 Soo a. dae sien oke Slee p= seem en che ry = 
——— ; y ARMOUR, DOLE & CO. D ELEVATOR = x 


MUNGER, WHEELER & CO. IOWA ELEVATOR. ..____-._..-.._.----__-------- Me ms 


Stock, Grain, Wagon, Hopper, Railroad Track, and others. MUNGER) WHEELER & CO. ST. PAUL ELEVATOR...........--..--t ssn eeeee ee « 

The oe W. OHICAGO & WESTERN INDIANA RY CO. ELEVATOR. TT aN oe 

ee : 4 m ; ga Tile eit ee f : 
Ye The Best Improved Scales un the orld. N.Y. LAKE ERIN & WESTERN R'Y CO. ELEVATOR 20 BUFFALO, N. ¥. 

; : COMMERCESLHDEY AWORSS. 2. Sur ee Cee eee oe, ee « : 


Vs : i : « : : 
nti-friction bearings, preventing all wear of fulcrums. Wagon Seales without pits. Combination | WHEELER ELEVATOR_.__-.-..-._...-..----------------------------------------- x 
- and bushel beams for the grain trade, and track scale beams for coal mines, the best ever in- UNION ELEVATOR...- .-TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ented. AJl work fully warranted. Prices moderate, and entire satisfaction guaranteed. ~ JOLIET ELEVATOR.... -JOLVET, ILL. 
fi WP os SODUSLB AY) HBV ADO Senate ae eo anunee Seana ee eee ee Se -SODUS PT, N.Y. 
bi peut + SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBURG, GERMANY, and others. 


ay MARSHALL’S Sd ret Se KNOW THE LAW. CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 
-wW CORN SHELLER. (lifornia Scourer and Separator) ~ ie es MGS Seon 


upacity, 75 to 100 bu. per hour. COMBINED. Coins Oo bask 


BUYS 
: Is per hour. N 
pREQUIRES LESS FOR ELEVATORS. | BARNET’sS other mill will do 
other sheller:. Will Fox Lake, Wis., Jan. 12, 1882. Se ae ae 


THOROUGHLY CLEAN | M, Dean & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 


= ' t] ' 
Fosy ear mati Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 
arts liable to clog. Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 1 ; 
ell made. Cheap | ys. J¢ is first-class. It does its work well. It is 


Bele Ac Wating Shalt the best machine to Scour and Clean Barley Rei Baka Motos 

erin use that will | we have ever seen. Our Engine is 10-horse power ; s 

ME D CORN and will easily run two ae like it, ae For Commercial Use Throughout 
: IXE , Mill and Elevator. We would recommend it for the United: Stat es, 

FAST AND WELL. | Warehouse purposes ahead of all other machines. xi 


same power. All 
feed mills of sim- 
ilar construction 
to the Challenge 
are infringements 
of the patents 
owned by us. A 
recent decision’of 

L : the U. 8. Court 
has affirmed our rights to these patents, and we 
censon all pense yaar at ee Mills on 
: Octo-Decimo, 252 pages. This work is, in fact, | Mfinge on said Patents. For descriptive circular 
= SEND renee MYERS & BICKELLAUPT. | the laws of business acts “ pntshell.” t, of Feed Mills, Wind Mills. Corn Shellers, Feed 


| mel 3 

: : : x i i Cutters, Horse-Powers, Wood-Saws, Steamers, 
4% dee : ; > (Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price| Sent fyi eo . A Pumpsjete., address CHALLENGE WINDMILL 
me MARSHALL & 80N, - - - Kilbourn City, Wis. | List. ET WILL PAY YOU. ' : 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, I]. | AND FEED MILL CO., Batavia, Il. 


2 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


" BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., Moline, Ills. — 


MANUPFACTURERS OF 


Barnard’ s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MAN'FG CO,, 


125 and 127 Ontario Street, 


CHICAGO, - Z = - : 
Successors to WEBSTER & co. 


ILL., 


i RunaC TING 
SHALTING 
PULLEY Ss 
STEAM 
GRAIN 
SHOVELS | « 


We Cotrdut BE 


We have built a factory expressly adapted to manufacture our line of goods, which, with improved 
machinery, will enable us to produce a superior class of work at very low prices. 


Power Grain Shovels, Iron Elevator Boots, 
“Common Sense” and “Empire” Elevator Buckets, 
Hercules Steel Grain Scoops, Grain Conveyors, 

Elevator Bolts, Cotton, Leather and Rubber Belting 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 
(3 Our Goods.are for sale by the leading Mill Furnishers. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY Co, 


—iMPRoOoOV EE D— 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery. 


Link-Belt Elevators are fast Su- 
perseding the old styles for 
the following reasons : 


They are operated with less power. 

Can be driven from the bottom. 

They will not slip or clog. t 

Are absolutely fire-proof. 

Are more durable than any other 
form. 


Link Belting is extensively used for 
driving all kinds of Mill Machinery. 
Its action is positive, and time-motions 
may be secured without using gears. 


te~Link Belting may be lengthened or 
ehexreged at will, all links being detach- 
able 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co., 


.818 South Clinton 8t., Chicago. 


Branch § No. 81 John St., New Work. 
Houses | No. 921 N. Second St., St. Louis. < 


CAPACITY, 
50 to 2,500 Bu. per Hour. 
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DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


- Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn 
Cleaner, Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines made 
for Warehouse Purposes. 


BARNARD’S 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
of 

SEED CLEANERS, — : 

Superior to All Others for cs 


Flax, Timothy, Clover, Kte, 


Send for Circular and Prices to 


NORTON & KEELER, 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 


HAMILTON RUBBER CO., 


Rubber & Leather Belting, 


COTTON BELTING, ELEVATOR BUCKETS, + Lah 
Rubber Boots, Clothing, Hose, Packing, Springs, Belt Hooks, Studs, etc.; Celebrated : 
Hercules Rawhide Lace Leather, and Genera] Mill Supplies. Send for Discounts. ith 


R. TT. WHELPLEY, Gen. Agt., 131 and 133 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


30,000 FRET ‘ 


pibsiey oY (bss 


CONVEYOR 
Carried in stock of 3, 4, 6, 9, 12 eye Sa 
16 in. diameter, right and lefthand. _ 
Standard sizes and len; gee Ors 
eee according to ¢ Can a 

See same day order is eteiyed: 3 
‘his Conveyor is guaran not : 


inte flour. Cut out kind you) 
and send with order. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 
ON HAND. 


H. W. eee 
46 8. Canal St., CHICAGO, ZLL. a 


aved Steam Dryer 


Patented June 22, 1875. Reissued January 4, 1876. 


Cutler's Improv 
Especially Adapted to the wants of Hominy and Kiln-Dried Meat : 
Manufacturers. i 


The Only Steam Dryer that has acne ie 
in successful operation thirteen years. 
The Only Steam Dryer haying steam- 
pipes with solid ends. : 
The Only Steam Dryer with steam- 
ipes attached at oneend only. 
The Only Steam Dryer having only: one , 
<e° working joint. 4 
The Only Steam Dryer in which every” ay 
= possible liability of leakage anddamage 
Sy <4 = from expansion and contraction of its — 
Ae Se es parts is obviated. oh eee 
The Only Steam Grain Dryer that has a system of positive circulation by which steam must move 


constantly through every pipe. 

Dries the most delicate substance thoroughly without injuring the appearance or flavor. If will ne 
back to grade damp and sticky grain. Does not increase the fire risk. Simple in construction. 
nished at low price. Cost of operating small. In six different sizes costing from $250.00 to ee )e 


CUTIE EF & CO., ees ; 
‘North Wilbraham and South Framingham, Mass. rai 


t Send, for Circular, 


